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SPAIN. 

By  Consul  General  Carl  Bailey  Hurst. 

In  order  to  appreciate  exactly  the  influence  of  the  war  on  Spain's 
trade  with  other  nations,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  export  and  im- 
port figures  of  the  two  periods  Januar3"-June  and  Juh'^-December. 
During  the  latter  half  of  1914  the  exports  amounted  to  $74,485,693, 
in  comparison  with  $98,054,714  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1913. 
The  imports  into  Spain  during  the  same  period  of  1914  amounted  to 
$81,532,915,  as  against  $112,863,906  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1913.  During  the  second  six  months  of  1913  there  were  no  disturb- 
ances on  the  market  other  than  those  of  temporary  increased  or  les- 
sened output  and  an  occasional  strike,  likely  to  interrupt  any  branch 
of  manufacture.  Production  in  all  branches  was  satisfactory,  em- 
ployment was  more  or  less  regular,  wages  proportionately  fair,  and 
no  financial  troubles  arose  to  interrupt  the  course  of  business.  Dur- 
ing the  second  six  months  of  1914,  however,  the  situation  became 
utterly  changed.  The  Barcelona  bourse  was  closed,  credits  were  sus- 
pended, and  the  ocean-carrying  trade  was  completely  disorganized, 
with  a  consequence  that  supplies  hitherto  regularly  received  for  mills, 
mines,  and  workshops  ceased  with  disconcerting  abru])tness. 

Stocks  of  foreign  goods  became  gradually  depleted  and  Spanish 
consumeis  cast  about  for  new  sources  of  supply.  American  trade 
with  Spain  increased  and  bade  fair  to  remain  at  a  higher  level  than 
previous  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Besides  checking  temporarily 
the  commercial  activity  of  the  nation,  the  abrupt  shutting  off  of  the 
regular  importation  of  some  foreign  products  has  called  the  attention 
of  Spanish  economists  and  of  the  thinking  public  at  large  to  the 
desirability  of  nationalizing  certain  industries  so  as  to  render  the 
^Monarchy  less  dependent  on  other  countries. 
Industrial  Situation. 

It  has  been  estimated,  in  the  absence  of  exact  figures,  that  there 
were  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  less  persons  employed  during  the 
second  six  months  of  1914  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1913.  Added  to  the  unemployed  in  Spain  there  were  thousands  of 
Spaniards  returning  to  their  native  country  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed from  3^ear  to  year  to  go  to  France  to  work  at  higher  wages  in 
mines,  vineyards,  and  farms.  The  Spanish  Government  had  ar- 
rangements made  for  carrying  out  road-building  plans,  with  the 
result  that  the  unemployed  were  drafted  into  various  fields  of  wage- 
earning  activity. 

Important  hydroelectric  construction  work,  engaging  thousands  of 
hands,  was  discontinued  for  lack  of  capital;  the  cork  industry  was 
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seriously  injured  by  reason  of  lessened  export;  metal-working  indus- 
tries were  either  closed  down  or  run  on  shortened  hours  because  of 
lack  of  supplies  or  lessened  demand;  work  was  interrupted  at  the 
iron,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  mines;  and,  as  the  whole  Spanish  export 
trade  was  nearly  ])aralyzed.  nearly  every  phase  of  manufacture  and 
trade  throuii^hout  tiie  comitjy  suffered  in  consequence. 

No  industry  was  so  completely  disoroanized  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  as  the  textile  mills,  which  are  almost  entirely  in  Catalonia.  Ship- 
ments of  bale  cotton  from  the  Ignited  States,  hitherto  made  almost 
exclusively  on  foreign  vessels  touching  at  Barcelona,  were  inter- 
rupted, and  the  supply  of  raw  material  on  hand  could  last  only  a  few 
weeks.  Finally  cargoes  began  to  arrive  on  Spanish  and  English  ships 
and  on  one  American  vessel.  Contracts  were  then  made  for  the  ex- 
port of  army  supplies  in  cloth,  blankets,  and  tents,  with  a  result  that 
whereas  in  August  and  early  in  September,  1914,  when  the  output 
was  only  half  of  what  it  usually  is,  in  December  all  the  mills  were 
running  day  and  night,  with  double  shifts  of  operatives. 

Decline  in  Treasury  Receipts — The  Bank  of  Spain. 

During  the  last  four  j^ears  the  total  revenue  of  the  Spanish  Treas- 
ury has  steadily  decreased.  In  1914  the  abrupt  falling  off  is  ex- 
plained by  the  general  disturbances  caused  by  the  European  war. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  hostilities  the  revenue  of  the  Govern- 
ment Avas  $19,452,219  less  than  that  received  between  July  1  and  De- 
cember 31,  1913.  This  decline  was  most  marked  in  the  customs  re- 
ceipts, wliich  were  $6,066,672  less,  and  the  State  lotteries,  which  were 
$2,155,089  less  from  July  to  December,  1914,  than  for  the  correspond- 
ing six  months  of  1913,  while  there  was  a  decrease  in  several  other 
sources  of  income,  such  as  the  octroi,  stamp  tax,  imposts  on  alcohol, 
the  mines,  and  the  match  monopoly. 

During  1914  the  Spanish  Treasury  had  to  cope  with  a  situation 
more  complex  and  profound  than  probably  at  any  previous  time.  A 
deficit  was  caused  by  the  expense  of  financing  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  Spanish  North  Africa  and  latterly  by  the  European  war,  in 
consequence  of  Avhich  the  State  revenues  have  decreased.  In  1914 
$17,040,000  was  issued  in  treasury  bonds,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
the  Bank  of  Spain  had  advanced  to  the  State  Treasury  $16.920',000, 
in  contrast  with  $7,224,480  in  1913.  The  amount  of  the  Spanish 
public  debt  on  January  1,  1915,  is  estimated  at  $1,754,710,443,  while 
the  exact  amount  of  the  debt  as  it  stood  on  January  1,  1914.  was 
$1,709,907,159.  [The  new  Spanish  Government  loan  "of  750,000,000 
pesetas  was  announced  in  Commerce  Reports  for  June  8,  1915.] 

The  Bank  of  Spain  persistentlj'  followed  its  plan  of  increasing  each 
week  its  gold  reserve.  For  some  years  this,  the  first  financial  institu- 
tion in  the  country,  has  stood  firm  throughout  various  world  crises 
that  depleted  the  gold  reserves  of  man}'  banks  and  caused  interest  and 
discount  to  fluctuate  sharply.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  Bank 
of  Spain  is  the  sole  national  banking  institution  in  Euroi)e  that  main- 
tained constantl}''  the  same  rate  of  interest  and  discount  throughout 
the  3'ear,  adhering  to  its  4^  per  cent.  France  holds  a  preponderating 
infiuence  in  Spanish  finances,  and  it  is  to-day  on  the  basis  of  the 
Frencii  franc  that  foreign  exchange  in  Spain  is  reckoned.  [Com- 
merce Reports  for  July  19,  1915,  gave  a  statement  of  the  cash  re- 
sources of  the  Bank  of  Spain  on  hand  in  June.] 
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Commendable  Efforts  of  Bankers— Condition  of  Money  Market. 

Spanish  bankers  made  commendable  efforts  to  face  the  precarious 
situation  in  which  their  institutions  were  phiced  by  the  extraordinary 
comphcations  brought  on  by  the  war.  No  moratorium  was  decreed 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  A  decided  stringency  was  felt  in  the  money 
market,  and  obligations  were,  perhaps,  on  an  average,  less  promptly 
met  than  under  normal  conditions,  but  failures  to  pay  were  treated  in 
the  usual  legal  manner  and  at  no  time  since  August,  lOli,  was  it  con- 
sidered necessary  to  resort  to  legislative  measures  to  postpone  the 
settlement  of  regularly  contracted  pecuniary  engagements. 

After  a  period  of  absolute  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  trend  of 
events,  the  money  market  became  gradually  steadier,  confidence  was 
in  a  measure  restored,  and  manufacturers  and  large  merchants  began 
to  look  forward  to  resuming  their  various  lines  of  activity.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  country  was  making  efforts  to  recover  from 
the  blow  to  its  industries  in  August  last,  when  the  Barcelona  Bourse, 
on  which  were  bought  and  sold  vast  quantities  of  French  and  other 
foreign  securities,  was  closed  by  the  civil  authorities.  The  local 
banks  then  refused  to  honor  foreign  drafts  drawn  on  themselves  or 
to  make  payments  on  letters  of  credit.  Travelers'  checks,  heretofore 
current,  were  not  accepted,  except  in  small  quantities,  if  at  all.  Cer- 
tain foreign  paper,  which  had  been  at  a  pi-emium  previous  to  August 
1,  could  be  sold  onlj^  at  a  loss ;  and  some  banks  even  declined  to  accept 
the  paper  currency  of  certain  belligerent  nations.  For  several  weeks 
after  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Spanish  peseta,  which  had  been  ac- 
cepted in  foreign  exchange  at  a  discount  of  4  or  5  per  cent,  was  at  a 
premium.  It  became  impossible  to  send  or  receive  through  the  usual 
banking  channels  any  sums  for  the  purchase  or  payment  of  merchan- 
dise, whether  imported  or  exported ;  and  no  field  of  trade  or  manufac- 
ture was  left  undisturbed  by  the  fundamental  disruption  of  existing 
commercial  relations. 

Foreign  Trade  in  1914 — Exports  by  Articles. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Spain  during  1014  amounted  to  $3-18,- 
242,880,  of  Avhicir  $159,704,810  represented  the  value  of  the  exports 
and  $188,538,070  that  of  the  imports.  The  total  value  of  commodities 
exchanged  during  the  vear  1913  was  given  at  $429,910,347,  of  Avhich 
$194,281,109  was  received  for  exports  and  $235,635,238  paid  for 
imports. 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  many,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
events  of  the  second  half  of  1914,  the  balance  of  trade  for  the  last 
three  months  of  the  year  was  in  favor  of  Spain. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  exported  from  Spain  to  all  countries  during  the  years 
1913  and  1914  (1  metric  ton  equals  2,204.02  pounds  avoirdupois)  : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Animals,  live: 

Horses,  mules,  etc number. . 

Cows , do 

Automobiles do 

Breadstuffs: 

Rice metric  tons 

24,715 
32,910 

19, OSS 
2,079 

$1,303,439 

1,510,4G9 

77,700 

1,547,033 
134, 703 

6,489 

11,52.5 

54 

16,212 
5,244 

$365,117 

539,370 

58,320 

1  ''ol  S17 

Wheat  flour do 

359,794 
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Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines: 

Glycerine metric  tons. 

Rosin do... 

Saffron do... 

Tartar,  crude do. . . 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of: 

Ore do... 

Shell  (Cascara) do... 

Uars do. . . 

Cork,  and  manufactures  of do. . . 

Cotlon  manufactures: 

Knitted  goods do — 

P  icce  goods do — 

Thread do — 

Fertilizers do — 

Fiber.s,  and  manufactures  of: 

Esparto do — 

Hemp  shoes dozen  pairs. 

Other  manufactures metric  tons. 

Fish: 

Sardines do . . . 

Other do... 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

CJrapes do. . . 

Orant;es do... 

Olives do... 

Raisins do. . . 

Almonds do... 

Filbert? do. . . 

Glass  and  trlassware do... 

Hides  and  skins do... 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of: 

Ore do... 

PjTites do... 

Other do... 

Lead,  in  pigs do... 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of: 

Shoes do . . . 

Skins,  tanned do. .. 

Oil,  olive do... 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of do. .. 

Pipes,  etc.:  Cigarette  paper do... 

Pepper do... 

Quicksilver do. . . 

Salt do. . . 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of. .do. . . 

Silver: 

Bullion  and  coin ounces  (troy). 

Jewelry do". . . 

Sphalerite  or  blonde metric  tons. 

Spirits,  wines,  etc.: 

M inoral  water do. . . 

Wine— 

Common gallons. 

Fine do. . . 

Sherry,  etc do. . . 

Malaga,  etc do... 

Spirits  and  liquors do. . . 

Sugar metric  tons. 

Tiles do. . . 

Turpentine do. . . 

Vegctal)!es: 

Chick-peas do. . . 

Garlic do... 

Onions do. . . 

Potatoes do. . . 

Other do... 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Logs do... 

Casks do. . . 

Other  manufactures do. . . 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of: 

Ravv' do . . . 

Blankets do. . . 

Knitted  goods do . . . 

Cloth do... 

O  thcr  manu  factnrcs do . . . 

Zinc,  nigs  and  sl;cets do... 

All  other  articles 


1,517 

8,314 

97 

12,582 

160,3,S5 
5,871 
23,020 
40,022 

1,0« 

4,8.S.S 

ODO 

25,023 

30, 497 

732,170 

3,408 

26,100 
8,526 

87,219 
569,060 
9,281 
19,298 
15,255 
6,353 
7,635 
7,982 

8,907,309 

2,903,554 

9,000 

203,440 

5!0 

470 

30,200 

6,089 

1,825 

5,908 

1,490 

504,041 

230 

4,619,826 
730,9(16 
91,010 

3,108 

108,02.5,379 

1,699,460 

4,007,644 

5,781,107 

314,389 

11 

33,559 

4,341 

2,6.57 

4,836 

163,395 

68, 102 

10, 472 

44, 188 
18, 567 
2,736 

14, 480 

11 

9 

75 

141 

1,044 


Total. 


$.527,777 

374,115 

1,750,302 

1,064,475 

583,126 
1,215,206 
6,743,677 
8,834,684 

2,284,155 

6,905,886 

020, 893 

675,608 

722,050 

1,120.220 

608,234 

5,824,301 
2,187,491 

4,342,536 
12,291,8;« 
1,252,9.38 
1,910,459 
4,8.33,178 
857,611 
525,731 
3,149,486 

17,6.30,473 
6,794,316 
2,202,978 

14,426,375 

1,486,264 

.546,068 

5,4.35,910 

2, 0.%5, 475 

706,174 

8.50,414 

1,471,834 

1,015,274 

1,000,390 

3,765,122 

1,023,125 

824,480 

391,589 

■  19,241,227 

1,048,904 

2,164,308 

3,151,415 

042,071 

1,710 

804,304 

1,078,394 

287,005 

391,790 

2,941,119 

1,8,38,702 
1,884,964 

5.56  771 

1, 169',  730 

707, 139 

4, 842, 708 
19,415 
25,413 
26.8,906 
547,  478 
131, .550 
13,860,393 

194,281,110 


709 

8,6.8.5 

87 

9,450 

81,900 
10,050 
16,079 
50,333 

1,231 

4,107 

029 

22,078 

37, 125 

637,242 

3,116 

16,008 
7,053 

37.073 
479, 7.5.5 

15.  .573 

16,130 
6,934 

10,073 
4,. 5.50 
5,030 

6,083,193 

2,044,948 

39,280 

148,998 

515 

730 

45, 703 

5,131 

1,007 

5,030 

1,285 

509, 936 

168 

2,867.719 
741,247 
57,150 

1,918 

57,103,774 

1. 190, 137 

2,788,010 

3,487.393 

232,496 

11,473 

23, 4.55 

3,437 

3,007 

4,0.57 

149,029 

47.411 

7,342 

43,272 
1.5,002 
1,927 

12,546 

1,014 

378 

397 

1,232 

3,478 


$153,008 

390,841 

1,557,738 

799, 431 

325, 187 
2,081,677 
4,028,809 
7,942,990 

2,718,151 

4,801,640 

566, 546 

5%,  111 

735,079 
974,980 
782,210 

3,511,049 
1,729,676 

2,334,291 
10,302,715 
2,102,329 
1,536,919 
2, 131,. 569 
1,359,C06 
320,407 
2,135,029 

12,044,723 
0,189,178 
2,100,896 

10,562,375 

1,482,489 

1,U0,16S 

8,220,482 

1,. 508, 921 

645,027 

724,358 

1,272,615 

917,885 

884,965 

2,101,715 

1,037,  .516 

514,349 

241,621 

10,2.54,113 

73,8,632 

1,000,858 

1,901,016 

475,254 

1,8.58,553 

685,932 

853,636 

390,087 

328,589 

2,682,521 

1,280,105 

1,321,506 

545, 228 
986,675 
493,300 

4,370,001 

1,825,186 
1,089,590 
1,428,523 
2,008,104 
438,249 
11,375,473 

159,704,810 


SPAIX.  5 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States  and  Possessions. 

The  declared  value  of  exports  of  Spanish  commodities  invoiced  at 
American  consular  offices  in  Spain  for  shipment  to  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions  in  1914  decreased  by  $4,810,743,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  preceding  year.  It  is  highly  important  in  this  con- 
nection to  note  the  valuation  of  the  goods  as  given  by  exporters  on 
their  invoices  presented  for  consular  certification.  For  example,  in 
1913  goods  to  the  value  of  $26,062,379  were  declared  for  export  at 
the  various  consular  offices  in  Spain.  These  were  practically  all 
shipments  of  over  $100  in  value,  those  of  less  than  that  amount 
being  usually  forwarded  without  legalized  invoices.  By  adding 
these  unrecorded  sales  the  total  value  of  the  exports  is  greatly  in- 
creased. When,  however,  one  takes  simply  the  amount  of  $26,062,379, 
as  given  by  Spanish  ex23orters  as  the  marlvet  value  of  the  goods  sent 
to  the  United  States  and  possessions,  and  compares  this  amount  with 
that  given  by  the  Spanish  customs  authorities,  one  is  amazed  to  find 
that  the  value  as  officially  appraised  is  only  $14,814,631.  of  which 
$12,995,082  is  attributed  to  the  United  States.  It  must  therefore  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  actual  market  value  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
found  in  the  statistics  published  in  Spain.  In  examining  the  figures 
given  in  the  tables  of  imports  and  exports  due  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  difference.  The  matter  has  also  been  made  the  subject 
of  special  comment  by  statisticians  in  Spain,  for  the  reason  that  those 
who  are  not  aware  of  the  prevailing  system  may  underrate  the  value 
of  Spain's  international  trade. 

The  following  table  gives  the  declared  value  of  exports  invoiced  at 
the  American  consulates  and  agencies  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Porto  Eico  in  1913  and  1914 : 


Consulates  and  agencies. 


To  United  States. 


1913 


1914 


To  Philippine  Islands. 


To  Porto  Rico. 


1913  1914 


Barcelona 

Bilbao 

Coruna 

Palamos 

Palma  de  Mallorca. 

Tarragona 

Vi£;o 

Jerez  de  la  Frontera 

Madrid 

Malaga 

Almeria 

Seville 

Cadiz 

Huelva 

Valencia 

Alicante 

Denia 


S4,033, 
425, 


225, 

1,089, 

12, 

331, 

161, 

1,069, 

1,535, 

1, 848, 

369, 

9, 860, 

1,088, 

852, 

274, 


54,180,437 

407,011 

8,700 

258, 704 

280, 858 

944,883 

18,519 

311,. 591 

247, 061 

1,389,901 

1,10.3,935 

2,815,307 

355, 600 

5,300,267 

776. 290 

649,891 

298.741 


$1,0.50,645 

54,131 

3,348 


»712,819 

51,122 

1,893 


?349, 196 
26, 948 
23,021 


4, 7.54 

4,744 

210,  .304 

34,343 

60,610 

6,044 

6,103 

41,. 530 

7,608 


3,566 

3,052 

200,513 

22,8.56 

51,362 

6,965 

2,548 

48, 209 

7,464 


83,2.55 
2,393 
29, 478 
12, 702 
13, 375 
10, 236 


160, 862 
5,020 


1,.529 
4,090 


1,228 
3,577 


44,.'i00 
19, 200 


Total 23, 792, 335 


19, 468, 296 


1,489,852 


1,117,174 


780, 192 


$323, 399 
10, 959 
29,876 


99, 888 
2,651 
7,269 

10, 059 
8,379 

13, 265 


77, 923 
6,401 


46, 719 
19, 772 


066, 106 


Returned  American  goods  in  1914  amounting  to  $20,094  was  di- 
vided between  Barcelona  and  Seville,  whose  shares  were  $18,365  and 
$1,729,  respectively.  [Supplement  No.  15b  of  Commerce  Reports  for 
June  9  contained  lists  of  declared  exports  from  the  Malaga  and 
Valencia  consular  districts;  and  No.  15c  for  July  10,  lists  of  those 
from  the  Barcelona  and  Jerez  de  la  Frontera  districts.] 


SUPPLEMEXT  TO   COMMERCE  REPORTS. 


Imports  by  Articles. 

"While  rich  in  natural  resources,  mines,  fisheries,  cattle,  agricul- 
tural, and  vinicultural  products,  the  nation  makes  heavy  ])urchases 
from  abroad.  Barcelona  is  the  fifth,  sometimes  the  fourth,  cotton 
port  of  Europe,  and  regular  shipments  are  required  for  the  impor- 
tant textile  industry  of  northeastern  Spain.  Armor  plate  and  fine 
steel  are  needed  for  the  state  arsenals;  machinery,  for  the  metallurgi- 
cal trades  and  the  cork  industry,  and  foreign  timber  for  the  wood- 
working industries.  Electrical  supplies,  chemicals,  mining  machinery, 
and  coal  for  gas  and  power  are  likewise  imported  to  a  great  extent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantit}',  in  metric  tons  of  2,204:.G2 
pounds,  and  value  of  the  leading  articles  imported  into  Spain  from 
all  countries  during  the  3^ears  1913  and  1914: 


Articles. 


1913 


Quantity.         Value. 


1914 


Quantity.         Value, 


Animals,  live: 

I  Ior.ses 

Mules,  etc - 

Agricultural  implements 

BreadstulTs: 

Barley  and  other  cereals 

Maize 

Wheat 

Cacao 

Cars,  carriages,  and  parts: 

Automobiles  and  parts 

Cars,  passenger  and  freight,  and  parts. 

Bicycles,  motor  cycles,  and  parts 

Carriages,  etc.,  and  parts 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  etc.: 

Dyes,  etc 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  medicines 

Coal  and  coke: 

Coal 

Colce  and  briquettes 

Coffee 

Cork,  bark,  slabs,  and  granulated 

Copper  wire ,... 

Cotton  and  manufactures  of; 

Unm;\nufacturod. , 

Manufactures  of 

Eggs. 


Metric  torus. 


Electric  lamps,  including  bulbs 

Explosives 

Fertilizers: 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Phosphate  of  lime 

Other 

Fibers,  and  manufactures  of: 

Raw 

Manufactures 

Fish ,  cod 

Fruits  and  nuts 

G  lass  and  glassware 

Hides  and  skins 

India  nibber,  gutta  percha,  and  substitutes: 

Kaw 

Tires 

Other  manufactures 

Insecticides,  including  sulphate  of  copper... 
Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of: 
Wire- 
Covered,  electric 

Other,  including  cables 

MachinePi-— 

Electric  motors  and  dynamos 

Cias  and  steam  engines 

Locomot  ivps  and  tenders 

Hydraulic  motors 

Machine  tools 

Pewing  and  embroidery  machines... 

Typewriters 

riimps 

Other 

Wheels 

Kitchen  utensils 

Leather,  tanned  skins,  and  manufactures 


5,235 

3S,306 

569,072 

17-),311 

6,166 

1,S03 

18,971 

198 

390 

13,071 
60,683 

2,701,913 

396,419 

15,129 

8,832 

6,535 

88, 24 1 

1,743 

5,593 

122 

24,821 

35, 235 
2.")4, 463 
242, 458 

36,687 
4,020 

54,749 
3,149 
5,982 
8,271 

657 

354 

344 

6,431 


1,468 
8,167 

9,000 
3,701 

14,170 
1,778 
4,186 
2,3S7 
S3 
1,036 

30, 803 

9,133 

2,526 

072 


»8S3, 101 
1,557,010 
1,017,703 

1,034,249 
16,389,263 
6,902,726 
2, 189, 103 

1,335,731 

2,4S4,.-6.J 

462, 363 

54,906 

2,957,581 
3,650,214 

12,644,954 
2,497,440 
5,310,176 
429,222 
2,429,447 

23,  S2.i,  466 

3,158,490 

1,641,045 

993,925 

14,520 

1,522,171 
1,465,708 
5,336,158 

2,866,805 
1,335,282 
7, 489, 720 
431,488 
864,659 
4,094,974 

769,021 

1,243,951 

665, 400 

625, 129 


759,699 
588, 167 

5,073,189 

1,116,730 

3,377,856 

416,093 

1,019,417 

813,267 

iKi,  701 

404,811 

8,263,376 

526,041 

1,217,887 

1,913,398 


Metric  tons. 


7,284 

11,301 

202,910 

422,916 

6,911 

1,225 

5,906 

169,207 

68 

10.980 
48,854 

2,504,98.5 

370, 768 

13,719 

10,295 

2,349 

84,279 
1,301 
3,519 
71,596 
37, 549 

36,376 
202,051 
200,167 

29,872 
3,506 

48,936 
4,116 
4,,3S9 
5,414 

004 

333 

278 

6,363 


686 
7,094 

5,122 
1,885 
6,222 

977 

2,495 

1,539 

65,333 

615 

20,214 

5,888 

1,647 

478 


{206,188 

371,598 

1,415,937 

305,129 
5,843,803 
16,747,491 
2,455,840 

940,037 

797,656 

395,940 

17,279 

2, 875, 816 
4,461,394 

11,723,3.30 

2,335,833 

5,815,315 

500,352 

873,638 

22,755,325 

2,120,405 

l,a32,581 

58.S,903 

21,966 

1,571,455 
1,463,811 
4,759,599 

2,528,711 
1,008,508 
0,694,458 
564,574 
660,736 
2,642,956 

707, 173 

1, 169, 171 

512,125 

618,486 


360,  ?'0S 
469,317 

2,909,072 
573, 766 

1,500,886 
22.s,66S 
611,895 
524,227 
382, 198 
240, 188 

6,705,393 
339, 172 
788,911 

1,323,737 


SPAIN. 


1913 


Articles. 


Lime  and  cement , 

Meat  and  dairy  products: 

Birds,  live  and  dead 

Tallow  and  other  animal  fats 

Pausago  casings 

Butter  and  substitutes 

Cheese 

Milk,  condensed 

Oils: 

Lubrica  I  ing , 

Petroleum  T 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of,  including  pulp . 

Paraffin ! , 

Seeds: 

Flaxseed  or  linseed,  sesamum  seed,  etc. 

Other,  including  carobs 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of: 

Raw , 

Floss 

Fabrics , 

Other  manufactures 

Telegraph  and  telephone  materials 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: 

Raw 

Manufactures 

Tin,  and  manufactures  of , 

Vegetables: 

Chick-peas 

Other  ( fresh,  preserved, and  dried  ) . . . . 
Vessels  and  docks: 

Steamers 

Other 

Watches , 

Wood,  and  manufacturers  of: 

Planks  and  boards — 

Common 

Fine 

Poles  and  posts 

Railway  sleepers  (ties) 

Staves , 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of: 

Raw , 

Manufactures  of 

Gold 

Silver 

All  other  articles 


Total . 


Quantity. 


Metric  tnn.'i. 
90, 894 

2, 2f,0 
16, 172 

1,SS7 

479 

2,  GOS 

3,327 

12.432 

41,475 

65,663 

5, 400 

70,  S4S 
13,:377 

114 

307 
147 
98 
22S 

27,342 

74 

1,975 

12,9S2 

17,850 

98,]S4 
8.80 


7,784 
57,287 
19,351 
70,867 

4,989 
544 


Value. 


S883, 4S9 

653, 430 
2,532,503 

737,073 

233,665 
1,009,124 

970,205 

962,240 
1,670,685 
3,093,913 

952,513 

5, 738, 704 
794,573 

887, 505 
897, 683 
1,956,026 
801,568 
667,111 

4,804,793 

321,512 

1,207,217 

1,261,868 
634, 774 

8,623,351 

137,052 

1,122,768 


7,863,].% 
411,074 

1,031,160 
313,492 

1,403,159 

1,975,499 

1,388,824 

36,936 

503,151 

28,630,054 


235,635,238 


1914 


Quantity. 


Metric  tons. 
53,578 

929 
14,197 
1,394 

505 
2, 338 
3,519 

9,457 
35,088 
39, 828 

4,237 

64, 757 
16,471 

97, 139 

312,3.57 

114,872 

101,398 

161 

16,147 

141,041 

1,350 

15,084 
21,445 

37,441 
2,106 


5,950 
33,522 
17,  .801 
40,018 

5,344 
330 


Value. 


5520,777 

267, 660 
2,223,304 
544,456 
246,502 
004,628 
1,026,023 

731,992 
1,404,453 
2,146,967 

747,370 

5,245,355 

978,369 

757,975 
890,210 
1,515,117 
714,436 
471,138 

3,419,067 
565,111 
792,944 

1,466,175 
716,526 

3,268,787 
145,139 
755,996 


6,360,384 
307, 748 
603,392 
288,371 
792,348 

1,435,918 

849,324 

4,570,776 

525,298 

14,876,263 


188,538,070 


The  amount  derived  bv  the  Spanish  Government  from  import  cus- 
toms duties  during  1014  was  $30,382,917,  in  contrast  with  $34,375,676 
in  1913.  The  average  sum  collected  annually  from  this  source  during 
the  five  years  1909-1913  was  $28,020,259. 

Imports  and  Exports  by  Countries  in  1913. 

The  value  of  the  trade  of  Spain  by  principal  countries  for  the 
years  1912  and  1913  (statistics  of  Spain's  trade  by  countries  in  1914 
arc  not  yet  available)  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Countries. 


Im.ports  from. 


1912 


1913 


Exports  to. 


1912 


1913 


United  States 

Porto  bico 

Philippine  Islands 

Arg'i^ntina 

Austria-Uungary 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Chile 


S27,941,813 
1,199,547 
3  418,747 
7,123,642 
1,631,946 
5,961,926 
1,853,087 
1,534,374 


$30,147,441 
1,413,882 
3,852,010 
19,974,720 
1,860,286 
8,106,086 
2,598,640 
1,056,257 


$12,119,070 
550,377 
1,517,444 
12,787,672 
1,469,916 
8,984,425 
905,406 
1,626,741 


$12,995,082 

450,480 

1,269,069 

12,773,563 

1,583,521 

8,150,118 

984,:392 

1,365,170 


SUPPLEMENT   TO   COMMEECE   REPORTS. 


Countries. 


Imports  from. 


1912 


1913 


Exports  to. 


1913 


China 

Colombiu 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

France 

A  lK^>ria 

Germany 

United  iviiigdom 

British  possessions— 

(iihraltar 

Nortli  and  South  America 

Asia  (including  India) 

Italy 

Morocco 

Moxico 

Netherlands 

Colonies,  Oceania 

Norway 

Panama 

Peru 

Portugal 

Kussia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Spanish  colonies 

All  other  countries 

Total 


$778, 

ICS, 

021, 

1.210, 

709, 

l,73:t, 

32,931, 

9C4, 

24,899, 

3-;,  105, 

265, 
1,409, 
8,141, 
2,282, 

9.^)8, 
2,204, 
3,030, 
1  271, 
3,2S6, 
15, 
16, 
10,234, 
3,7G3, 
2,80i; 
3,900, 
1,536; 
1,3S6, 
1,803, 
1,014, 
5,132, 


$905,382 

277,472 

445,959 

1,051,772 

674,020 

2,110,S00 

36,708,275 

1,130,426 

33,366,593 

44,040,456 

277, 800 
1,625,919 

10,790,085 

2,845,036 

804,279 

1,120,961 

3,355,629 

1,678,246 

2,9.52,793 

35,093 

67,091 

10,171,828 
8,0<.i5,2.33 
3,208,366 
4,4.8i-,,S23 
2,28'.t,3(;5 
1,013,980 
1,770,403 

■  1,275,403 
6,439,749 


$1,641 
450,306 

11, 4,55, 781 
080, 836 
397,082 
156,056 

46,3.82,581 
1,120,533 

13,381,137 

42,521,225 

1,031,858 

403,544 

164,526 

8,775,312 

1,112,190 

3,299,499 

11,247,257 

3,758 

543,898 

387,731 

283,967 

9,101,222 

1,199,852 

279,057 

2,228,367 

1,410,911 

1,880,856 

1,016,435 

4,081,366 

1,300,653 


S555 
599,541 

11,616,991 
7.^3, 199 
l'.>.5,949 
109,720 

58,993,977 
1,396,570 

13,395,342 

41,682,820 

904,601 

495,189 

161,169 

0,250,033 

1,077,363 

2,853,235 

11,497,380 

2,289 

403,232 

577,450 

285,310 

8,526,225 

1,491,625 

330,393 

2,537,090 

1,036,983 

1,9.53,272 

679,022 

4,027,280 

1,096,189 


205,317,194 


254,090,620 


206,269,488 


215,101,389 


The  United  States,  Argentina,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  are  fomid  to  predominate  in  both  import  and  export  lists, 
accompanied  in  importance  by  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  Neth- 
erlands as  countries  shipping  largelj'^  to  Spain,  and  by  Belgium  and 
Cuba  as  notcAvorthy  foreign  markets  for  Spanish  commodities. 

Countries  of  Origin  of  Imports. 

The  value  of  the  leading  imports  into  Spain  from  the  chief  coun- 
tries of  origin  for  1913  (the  latest  available  figures)  is  shoAvn  in  the 
f ollowinff  statement : 


Articles. 


United 
States. 


Argentina. 


France. 


Germany. 


United 
Kingdom. 


Nether- 
lands. 


Agricultmal  implements 

Automobiles  and  parts 

Brcadstulls: 

Maize  or  corn 

Wheat 

Coal 

Copper  wire 

Cotton,  raw 

Fish ,  cod 

Hides  and  skins 

T;  ubbcr  tires 

Iron  and  steel  manuf;ictures: 

Electric  motors  and  dy- 
namos   

Locomotives,  tenders,  and 
parts 

Typewriters 

Tallow  and  other  animal  Tats 

Petrolniin 

Seeds, flax ,  sesame,  etc 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Vessels:  Steamers 


$228,316 
157, 125 

111,304 

20,888 

158,471 

177,823 

18,420,846 

9,487 

1,115 

2,741 


974, 552 

39, 015 

278,326 

49,252 

1,560,137 

829 

1, 078, 3,sl 

268 


$15,938,176 
999,492 


68,656 

782,"  578' 


217,002 


2,039 


$171,528 
793,096 

108, 534 
14,185 
91,249 
244,352 
108, 540 
252, 131 
93, 569 
782, 874 


538,266 

48,412 

12,689 

607, 448 

12,816 


91,969 


$264,  a59 
141,647 

5,185 

9, 059 

781,  720 

986, 486 

120, 824 

27,716 

27, 871 

395, 809 


2, 70S,  644 

2, 899, 787 

73,236 

77, 162 

113 

11,390 

235,933 


$222,366 
138, 064 

70,447 

2,690 

11,410,930 

55, 976 

144,625 

1,574,707 

37,315 

16,065 


421, 752 

233, 101 

116,906 

719,321 

48,114 


52 
8,377,019 


$372 
3,398 


ia5,029 

11,650 

562 

402 

4,085 


1,522 
100 


5,301 


2,053 

620,557 

11, 769 


SPAi:Nr. 
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The  Philippine  Islands  sent  leaf  tobacco,  valued  at  $2,782,069,  and 
oilseeds,  worth  $904,570. 

Destination  of  Exports. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  value  of  the  chief  articles  ex- 
ported to  the  principal  purchasers  of  Spanish  goods  in  1913  (latest 
available  figures)  : 


Articles 


Copper: 

Ore 

Shell  (Cascara) 

Bars 

Cork,  and  manufactures 

of 

Cotton,  and  manufac- 

tiu'es  of 

Fish: 

Sardines 

Other 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Grapes 

Oraunes 

Olives 

Raisins 

Almonds 

Hemp  shoes 

Hides  and  skins 

Iron: 

Ore 

PjTites 

Iron  and  steel,  manu- 

factm'esof 

Lead,  in  pigs 

Oil,  olive 

Wine: 

Red  and  white- 
Common  

Fine 

Sherry  and  similar 
type 

Malaga  and  similar 

type 

Onions 

Wool: 

Raw 

Manufactures  of 


United 

States. 


«107, 781 

'5,643,822 

1,564,945 

10, 462 

210,319 

8,861 

1,092,226 

473 

099,  (i41 

82, 420 

741,464 

718 

30, 764 

177,800 
1,651,415 

2,312 

'"'140,"  854' 


52,082 
7,139 


183,033 


5, 775 
299, 489 


3,070 
831 


Argentina. 


$350, 277 

1,550,104 

843, 132 
244,251 

4,147 
42,003 
107,304 
55, 582 
94,711 
73,289 
21 , 202 

319 


08, 391 

583,702 

1,389,294 


1,094,008 
300, 242 


48, 793 
82, 570 

1,040 
203, 002 


Solgium. 


$42,421 
101,922 


78,957 

484 

152, 708 
68,520 

.545 

003,916 

49,799 

9,  .504 

08,118 

510 

319,391 

129,380 
225,854 

81,058 

2,044,040 

46,583 


188,487 
0,509 

22, 182 

147,695 
7,829 

439,533 


Cuba. 


$60,048 

2,201,572 

269,303 
236,276 

5,517 

15 

107,003 

111 

131,591 

400,717 

8,195 

434 


107, 435 

4,374 

755, 103 


771,800 
50,912 

110,094 

104,240 
34,093 


73, 527 


France. 


$100, 307 

4,778 

39 

2,848,834 

60,014 

1,850,092 
36, 925 

928,503 

2,784,120 

8,250 

179, 279 

104,029 

120,903 

1,769,709 

772,345 
897,033 

714,371 

1,107,245 

797,018 


11,075,205 
82, 475 


790,217 
■   2,321 

2,621,2.35 
60, 531 


Germany.  U^^f^^ 


$.5.5, 903 
187, 396 
44,543 

1,137,399 

29, 945 

895, 764 
6,666 

332, 1.59 

2,430,287 

3,443 

49,721 

370, 180 

959 

212, 292 

1,955,499 
1,073,254 

31,171 

1,206,978 
29,328 


518,628 
47,375 


289, 515 
15,026 


724,445 
3, 347 


$273, 459 

921,110 

1,655,273 

993,603 

94,913 

150, 759 
7,957 

1,7.50,712 

5,261,957 

59,341 

927,666 

1,285,175 

1,294 

94,823 

9,540,861 
1,283,037 

95, 673 

5,739,803 

213,814 


253,625 
23, 219 

553,957 

862, 757 
2,468,123 

104,353 
0,893 


Trade  with  Spanish-Speaking  Countries — Argentina. 

During  the  last  few  years  much  has  been  done  in  Spain  to  draw 
closer  the  ties  connecting  it  with  those  trans-Atlantic  Republics 
wherein  Spanish  is  the  prevailing  language.  Political,  commer- 
cial, historical,  and  literary  associations  have  cultivated  a  union 
in  sentiment,  with  a  tendency  to  develop  more  intensive  trade  rela- 
tions between  the  mother  country  and  her  former  colonies.  This 
trade  is  steadily  growing,  the  $111,172,541  worth  of  commodities  rep- 
resenting the  business  done  in  1913  (the  latest  available  figures  for 
foreign  trade  by  countries),  an  increase  of  $15,015,123  over  the  pre- 
ceding 3^ear.  It  is  asserted  that  if  the  trade  between  Spain  and  the 
Latin  American  Eepublics  continues  in  like  proportions,  the  volume 
will  exceed  $180,000,000,  or  approximately  one-half  of  Spain's  com- 
merce with  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  trade  will  be  increased  on  account  of  the  war,  as  the  busi- 
ness iieretofore  done  by  certain  European  nations  in  South  America 
has  practically  ceased. 
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10  SUPPLEMENT   TO   COMMEECE   EEPOETS. 

The  most  important  trade  is  Avith  Argentina,  where  $12,773,563 
worth  of  Spanish  merchandise  was  shipped  in  1913,  the  leading 
articles  being  olive  oil,  dyed  and  printed  cotton  textiles,  cotton  5'arns, 
pig  lead,  cordage,  printed  matter,  coopers'  wares,  corks,  rice,  chick- 
peas, saffron,  pepper,  Avines,  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
sardines.  Of  interest  in  connection  with  this  export  trade  is  the  in- 
creasing area  devoted  to  viniculture  in  Argentina  and  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  market  there  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  Spanish  table 
wines,  Spanish  dessert  wines,  however,  are  becoming  more  popular, 
which  is  also  the  case  with  Spanish  olive  oil.  The  $12,851,078  in- 
crease in  imports  from  Argentina  in  1913  Avas  caused  by  heavy  ship- 
ments of  corn,  which  ahme  amounted  to  $15,938,170,  Other  com- 
modities imported  were  wheat,  dry  hides,  barley  and  other  cereals, 
animal  fats,  and  vegetable  d^^es.  The  importation  of  cereals  into 
Spain  fluctuates  with  the  condition  of  the  domestic  harvests,  the 
heavy  purchases  made  of  Argentina  being  due  to  crop  failure  in 
Spain  during  the  preceding  year.  In  order  to  favor  this  importation 
the  Spanish  Government  reduced  the  dutv  on  corn  from  2.25  pesetas 
($0,405)  to  0.50  pesetas  ($0.09)  per  100  kilos  (220.-4G  pounds), 

Ciiba  and  Mexico. 

The  exchange  of  commodities  between  Spain  and  Cuba,  Mexico, 
and  Uruguay  is  exceptionally  important  for  many  reasons.  Exports 
from  Spain  to  Cuba  in  1913  amounted  in  value  to  $11,016,991  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  silver  coin,  dyed  and  printed  cotton  textiles,  sta- 
tionery, cooper's  wares,  footwear,  olive  oil,  wines,  and  preserved 
fruits  and  vegetables,  whereas  Spain's  imports  from  Cuba  amounted 
to  only  $445,959,  in  com]Darison  with  $621,323  during  the  year  before; 
these  consisted  largely  of  hardwoods  and  tobacco. 

Efforts  have  been  frequently  made  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty 
between  Spain  and  Cuba,  and  the  petitijon  of  the  Spanish  Chamlier 
of  Commerce  in  Habana  for  a  free  customs  zone  at  Cadiz  was  an  oc- 
casion to  renew  the  interrupted  negotiations.  Toward  the  close  of 
1914  a  temporary  customs  agreement  was  recommended  by  the  au- 
thorities that  favored  reciprocally  the  entry  in  many  lines  of  exports 
of  the  two  countries  between  themselves.  Spanish  wines  for  Cuba 
and  Cuban  tobacco  for  consumption  in  the  Peninsula  and  for  trans- 
shipment have  received  special  consideration.  It  is  believed  that  this 
is  the  immediate  precursor  of  a  mutually  beneficial  commercial  treaty 
between  the  two  countries. 

Mexico  came  next  in  importance  in  trade  between  Spain  and  the 
Latin- American  Republics  after  Argentina  and  Cuba,  the  volume  of 
trade  in  1913  amounting  to  $3,980,196.  Of  the  exports  to  Mexico, 
firearms  represented  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  entire  value, 
followed  by  dyed  and  printed  cotton  textiles,  cigarette  paper,  books, 
preserved  fruits  and  vegetables,  wine,  sardines,  and  cotton  yarns. 
The  chief  item  of  import  from  Mexico  that  year  was  chick-peas, 
valued  at  $869,250.  Coffee,  hardwoods,  and  oleaginous  seeds  are 
also  leading  articles  received  from  Mexico.  The  continued  state  of 
war  in  Mexico  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  shipments  from  that  coun- 
try, causing  a  falling  off  in  its  ex])orts  to  Spain  in  1913  of  nearly 
$1,080,000,  with  prospects  of  a  still  greater  decline  during  the  fol- 
lowing year. 
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Other  Pan  American  Republics — Philippines  and  Porto  Rico. 

Uruguay  is  the  fourth  in  importance  among  Spanish-speaking 
countries  purchasing  Spanish  products,  $1,953,272  worth  of  goods 
having  been  shipped  to  Uruguay  in  15^13,  an  increase  in  vahie  of 
about  $72,000  over  the  preceding  year.  The  chief  articles  sent  to 
Uruguay  were  dyed  and  printed  cotton  textiles,  wine,  salt,  rice,  olive 
oil,  and  coopers'  wares.  Spain's  imports  from  Uruguay  that  year  were 
valued  at  $1,013,980,  or  $360,000  less  than  in  1912 ;  these  included  ani- 
mal fats,  valued  at  $535,003,  and  dry  hides  and  skins,  at  $412,781. 

In  1913  Spain  sent  to  Chile  dyed  and  printed  cotton  textiles,  sar- 
dines, cork  stoppers,  books,  wine,  firearms,  and  woolen  goods  amount- 
ing to  $1,365,170;  and  Chile  sent  to  Spain  mainly  nitrates,  valued  at 
$1,002,510,  the  balance  amounting  to  less  than  $54,000. 

Spain's  exi^orts  to  Brazil,  in  their  order  of  importance,  were  wines, 
olive  oil,  cork  stoppers,  fresh  grapes,  sardines,  and  salt.  Of  the 
$2,598,640  worth  of  Brazilian  commodities  exported  to  Spain, 
$2,412,268  represented  the  value  of  coffee  alone,  on  which  the  Span- 
ish customs  duties  amounted  to  $1,818,278  (on  15,151,397  pounds). 
The  next  in  importance  was  Brazilian  tobacco,  valued  at  $133,474, 
on  which  no  duty  was  collected,  because  of  the  Spanish  tobacco 
monopoly. 

Exports  to  Venezuela  consisted  of  Malaga  and  other  wines,  laces, 
dyed  and  stamped  cotton  textiles,  sardines,  and  firearms.  Cigarette 
paper  valued  at  $16,931  and  books  at  $9,818  were  also  exported.  The 
imports  consisted  principally  of  coffee  valued  at  $1,117,870  and  cacao 
at  $449,917. 

Spain's  exports  to  both  Colombia  and  Panama  consisted  of  cotton 
textiles,  cigarette  paper,  books,  wines,  and  sardines;  the  imports 
were  coffee  and  cacao.  To  other  South  American  countries  Spain's 
exports,  although  individually  less,  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  an 
important  figure. 

To  the  Philippine  Islands  Spain  exported  in  1913  wine,  shoes,  cot- 
ton goods,  pianos,  canned  vegetables,  and  candles,  and  imported  thence 
tobacco  valued  at  $2,782,069  and  oleaginous  seeds  valued  at  $904,570. 

To  Porto  Rico  Spain  sent  principally  dried  garlic,  wrapping  pa- 
per, dyed  and  stamped  cotton  textiles,  and  books,  and  received  mainly 
coffee,  valued  at  $1,371,334. 

Porto  Pican  coffee  is  a  great  favorite  in  Spain,  and  under  the 
Spanish  dominion  Porto  Rico  sent  the  bulk  of  its  coffee  crop  to  the 
Peninsula.  However,  there  have  been  modifications  in  the  figures 
in  recent  years,  owing  to  the  competition  of  that  from  South  Ameri- 
can countries,  which  is  sold  in  Spain  on  easier  terms.  The  coffee 
growers  of  Porto  Rico  have  made  some  effort  to  hold,  if  not  regain, 
a  dwindling  market  in  Spain,  but  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to 
send  the  island  coffee  in  large  quantities  on  consignment  and  not  to 
demand  payment  against  documents. 
Trade  with  the  Spanish  Protectorate  in  Morocco. 

With  Spain's  increased  activity  in  northern  Morocco  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  about  the  amount  of  Spanish  goods 
imported  into  that  region.  Although  fully  under  Spanish  control, 
a  separate  customs  tariff  is  applicable,  and  Spanish  exports  to  this 
possession  are  regarded  as  a  part  of  Spain's  foreign  commerce.    The 
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principal  markets  of  Spanish  Morocco  have  alwaj'^s  been  Melilla 
and  Ceuta,  Avhich,  through  the  inattention  of  Spanish  manufac- 
turers and  merchants,  have  been  largely  controlled  by  non-Spanish 
interests.  Eii'orts  of  Spanish  exporters  to  gain  a  stronger  foothold 
for  their  commerce  in  their  own  possessions  have  not  been  through 
prohibitive  tariffs,  but  by  a  gradual  and  persistent  endeavor  to  meet 
competition  along  the  same  lines  and  with  the  same  methods  as 
those  adopted  by  foreign  exporters.  Thanks  to  this  energetic  action, 
the  imports  of  Spanish  products  into  Spanish  North  Africa  have 
increased  during  the  last  decade,  so  that  it  now  occupies  the  first 
place  instead  of  the  third  or  fourth,  as  heretofore.  The  amount  im- 
ported from  other  competing  markets  is  still  so  considerable  that 
Spain  is  not  content  with  its  share  and  is  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  have  Spanish  commodities  predominate.  At  Melilla  alone, 
where  some  $10,200,000  worth  of  merchandise  of  all  classes  is  annu- 
ally imported,  onl}^  a  comparatively  small  part  is  of  Spanish  origin. 
In  leader  degree  the  same  situation  is  found  at  Ceuta,  Totuan,  and 
Larache.  The  means  best  adapted  to  put  the  balance  of  trade  defi- 
nitely in  favor  of  Spain  are  suggested  as  ))eing  the  establishment  in 
the  Peninsula  of  neutral  zones,  the  suppression  of  imposts  on  raw- 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  in  Spain  of  goods  destined  for 
Morocco,  drawbacks  on  duties  collected  on  the  same,  and  possibly 
the  granting  of  export  l)ounties.  It  is  i^robably  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  a  method  will  be  adopted  sufficiently  practicable  to  give 
Spanish  products  a  preferential  treatment  so  that  Spanish  goods 
will  stand  first  in  the  protectorate. 

War  Diverts  Trade  to  Spain — Transportation  Improved. 

The  war  had  little  effect  during  the  closing  months  of  1014  on 
the  relations  between  the  Peninsula  and  Spain-in-Africa.  Except- 
ing a  momentary  apprehension  at  the  outset,  business  with  the  Spanish 
protectorate  continued  with  the  same  regularity  and  frequency  as 
heretofore.  Transportation  was  maintained  and  goods  that  had  pre- 
viously been  supplied  by  other  countries  were  largely  drawn  from 
Spain.  Two  products  in  particular,  sugar  and  flour,  were  formerly 
sent  by  thousands  of  tons  from  France  to  Melilla  and  Ceuta,  and 
when  these  shipments  ceased  Spanish  exporters  were  called  upon  to 
supply  the  demand  created  by  the  indigenes  and  the  Spanish  army 
of  occupation  of  from  70,000  to  80,000  men.  Cotton  textiles,  formerly 
im]")orted  into  the  Spanish  possessions  from  England,  were  partly 
replaced  by  the  product  of  the  textile  mills  of  Catalonia.  Com- 
modities from  Belgium  and  Germany  likewise  practically  ceased  by 
the  end  of  1914,  and  were  replaced  as  far  as  possible  by  goods  from 
Spain. 

Much  has  been  done  to  improve  local  conditions  of  transportation 
that  will  tend  to  develop  farther  and  more  direct  communication  Avith 
the  interior  and  particularly  the  neighborhood  of  Melilla.  Important 
dredging  work  was  undertaken  in  11)14  to  open  the  waterway  between 
the  sea  and  the  inland  Chica  Sea,  which,  once  cleared,  will  open  to 
navigation  an  extensive  body  of  water.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year 
work  was  begun  on  the  extension  of  the  Xador-Zeliian  Eailway  to  the 
part  of  Sidi-Sadik  recently  occupied  by  Spanish  troops.  The  funds 
for  this  enterprise  had  already  been  arranged  for,  so  that  the  work 
was  able  to  be  promptly  undertaken. 
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New  Water  Supply  at  Melilla — Colonization  Scheme. 

Of  great  interest  to  the  port  of  Melilla  was  the  beginning  of  work 
on  a  new  system  for  siipplj'ing  the  town  with  drinking  water.  This 
and  other  local  improvements  are  doing  much  to  give  the  port  and  its 
neighborhood  all  the  advantages  of  ony  other  progressive  city.  Great 
care  is  being  devoted  to  the  construction  of  roads  along  the  coast  and 
in  the  interior  to  important  mercantile  and  strategic  points.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  attract  colonists  to  Spanish  North  African  posses- 
sions, and  certain  extensive  tracts  have  already  been  set  aside  for 
colonization  that  may  be  taken  up  under  easy  conditions.  Land  will 
be  ceded  for  a  period  of  60  years  in  payment  of  6  per  cent  of  its 
value.  If  the  lessee  builds,  the  buildings  will  also  be  appraised  and 
he  will  pay  only  1  per  cent  per  annum,  the  other  5  per  cent  to  be 
considered  as  a  sinking  fund  on  the  cost  of  building.  As  the  conces- 
sions may  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  60  years,  the  lessee  may  consider 
himself  as  owner  of  the  propert3^  Provision  is  made,  not  only  for 
leasing  ground  to  private  persons  but  to  companies  as  well,  for  agri- 
culture, mining,  or  manufacture.  With  these  possessions  almost  in 
sight  of  the  mother  country  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  valuable  asset  of 
Spain's  resources  through  a  probable  deflection  of  a  portion  of  the 
annual  emigration  from  the  peninsula. 

Shortage  in  Coal. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  presented  by  the  disruption  of 
commercial  conditions  was  how  to  supply  the  country  with  coal,  wliich 
hitherto  had  largely  been  imported  from  England.  The  first  diffi- 
culty was  in  finding  the  necessary  bottoms  to  bring  the  coal  to  Span- 
ish ports,  and  then  freights  on  such  vessels  as  became  finally  avail- 
able rose  enormously.  The  result  was  that  Spanish  consumers  began 
to  look  more  seriously  to  their  own  mines  which  had  not  been  worked 
to  their  full  capacity.  Comparing  the  year  1913  with  the  two  pre- 
ceding years  one  finds  that  2,701,913  metric  tons,  valued  at  $12,- 
044,953,  were  entered  at  Spanish  ports,  nearly  400,000  tons  more  than 
in  1912  and  about  650,000  tons  more  than  in  1911.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  Spain  imports  foreign  coal  in  large  quantities,  the  pur- 
chases abroad  are  less  than  half  that  formerly  imported. 

In  August,  1914,  many  manufacturing  industries,  railroads,  steam- 
ship lines,  and  factories  dependent  on  importations  of  coal  were  sud- 
denly confronted  with  a  situation  that  for  a  moment  seemed  practi- 
cally insuperable.  The  price  of  steam  coal  nearly  doubled,  and  the 
gravest  apprehensions  were  entertained  until  it  was  found  that  coal 
could  still  be  imported,  although  in  limited  quantities,  and  that  not 
regularly.  The  mining  companies  of  Spain  at  once  bent  every 
endeavor  to  exploit  more  thoroughly  the  mines  under  their  control. 
Coal  Mines  and  Unexploited  Deposits. 

In  1913  there  were  in  Spain  690  bituminous  coal  mines  within  an 
area  of  112.257  acres,  and  3,783,214  metric  tons  valued  at  $12,525,935 
were  brought  to  the  surface.  Beside  this  there  v^ere  9  anthracite  coal 
mines  with  a  superficial  area  of  9,420  acres  that  produced  232,517 
tons  of  coal  valued  at  $716,396.  From  49  lignite  mines  with  an  area 
of  7,191  acres  were  taken  out  276,791  tons  valued  at  $495,961.  Oviedo 
is  the  richest  coal-producing  Province  of  Spain,  having  625  mines 
with  an  area  of  83,494  acres.  There  are  also  in  this  Province  over 
I5OOO  unproductive  coal  mines.    With  the  large  coal  beds  in  Spain 
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it  is  possible  to  cover  domestic  demands.  !Much  of  the  Spanish  coal 
is  of  excellent  quality  and  requires  only  capital  and  transportation 
facilities  to  put  it  on  the  market.  Accordin«2:  to  mining  statistics  pub- 
lished by  the  Government  there  exist  494,200  acres  recognized  as  coal- 
bearing  lands,  comprising  some  3,500  mines,  of  which  some  7G3  only 
are  exploited.  There  remains  80  per  cent  of  carboniferous  land  ab- 
solutely untouched.  With  this  vast  national  coal  reserve  Spain  sup- 
plies only  one-half  of  the  coal  needed  for  its  own  use.  An  eminent 
Spanish  mining  expert  calculated  that  in  Asturias,  which  includes 
Oa  iedo,  there  are  5,000  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  with  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  keep  up  the  present  production  in  that  region  of  2.500,000 
tons  annually  for  2,000  j'ears  and  to  cover  the  actual  consum])tion  of 
Spain  for  7  centuries — figures  that  show  that  Si)ain  is  not  of  necessity 
tributary  to  foreign  coal  supplies.  It  is  estimated  that  $30,000,000  is 
invested  in  the  coal  industry  in  Spain. 
Large  Imports  of  Lumber — Popularity  of  American  Pine. 

For  years  Spain  has  imported  lumber,  particularly  for  building 
purposes,  as  the  domestic  supply  is  entirely  inadequate.  About 
half,  until  the  interruption  of  ocean  tralHc,  was  brought  from  Fin- 
land, a  quarter  from  other  northern  Euro])ean  countries ;  and  of  the 
remaining  quarter,  a  good  portion,  consisting  of  pitch  pine,  was 
drawn  from  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Ignited  States.  From  the 
north  of  Europe  the  wood  principally  purchased  was  red  fir,  with  a 
small  (]uantity  of  white  pine. 

Pitch  pine,  or  long  leaf  yellow  pine,  is  very  much  liked  in  Spain 
and  would  probably  find  a  wider  vise  if  American  sellers  could  see 
their  way  to  grant  Spanish  buyers  the  same  facilities  as  the  European 
sellers  regarding  payment  and  guarantee  as  to  due  fulfillment  of  con- 
tract. One  great  reason  why  pitch  pine  can  always  find  a  large 
market  in  Spain  is  that  the  American  trees  are  much  larger  than 
those  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  American  mill  owners  are  able  to 
supply  the  exact  sizes  wanted,  large  or  small,  and  also  in  good, 
middling,  or  inferior  qu.alities.  As  large  sizes  can  not  be  regularly 
obtained  in  Europe,  there  is  always  an  enormous  advantage  for  the 
American  pitch-pine  trade.  When  very  long  lengths  arc  required 
in  Spain  they  must  as  a  general  rule  be  obtained  from  the  T'nited 
States,  although  the  lengths  imported  into  Spain  from  the  White 
Sea  are  longer  than  those  brought  from  Baltic  ports.  Freight  is 
much  higher  on  the  longer  lengths  from  the  far  north,  and  the 
lumber  is  not  nearly  as  large  as  American  pitch,  or  yellow  leaf  pine. 
From  the  Baltic  an  average  length  of  18  feet  is  considered  in  Barce- 
lona in  dimensions  of  9  inches  and  up  in  width  as  very  good,  while  an 
average  of  11  feet  by  4  inches  is  considered  fair.  In  the  Spanish  trade 
all  Avood  from  the  Baltic  in  lengths  under  9  feet  are  invoiced  at  two- 
thirds  i^rice,  and,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Avar,  the  ships  carried 
them  at  two-thirds  freight,  but  only  so  much  as  the  stevedores  re- 
quired for  stowage  of  the  longer  lengths  in  order  not  to  Avaste  space 
on  the  vessel. 

Oregon  pine,  introduced  in  small  lots,  transshipped  from  neigh- 
boring countries,  Avhere  a  consignment  was  sent  by  direct  steamer,  is 
much  liked,  both  for  the  nature  of  the  Avood  and  for  the  large  sizes, 
although  all  dimensions  can  be  used  here.  As  the  AVood  trade  in 
Spain  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  increasing  every  year,  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  market  for  Oregon  pine  if  prices  can  be  made  to  suit  local 
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requirements.  ]\Iiich  construction  work  is  in  progress,  such  as  rail- 
ways, harbors,  public  buildings,  warehouses,  irrigation  works,  and 
bridges.  Hence  a  steady  demand  exists  for  all  sorts  of  building 
woods,  especially  large  sizes,  and  Oregon  pine  will  undoubtedly  be 
ver}^  acceptable  if  its  price  delivered  in  Spain  can  be  reduced.  The 
pres-ent  high  quotations  are  caused  by  heavy  freight  rates,  but  Span- 
ish lumber  buyers  look  forward  to  shipments  via  the  Panama  Canal. 
With  the  route  shortened  from  California  and  the  Northwest,  the 
lumber  trade  with  Spain  is  certain  to  be  augmented. 
Extensive  Use  of  Wood  for  Packing  Cases, 

A  vast  amount  of  wood  is  used  in  Spain  for  packing  cases  for  fresh 
and  canned  fruit,  vegetables,  olive  oil,  wine  in  bottles,  canned  sar- 
dines, and  anchovies.  For  this  purpose  native  wood,  which  is  gen- 
erally of  small  size,  is  employed  to  a  certain  extent  and  would  be  still 
more  largely  consumed  in  this  way  Avere  it  not  for  transportation 
difficulties.  The  deficiency,  therefore,  is  made  up  of  short  lengths  of 
Scandinavian  wood.  Spanish  importers  in  buying  longer  lengths  for 
building  purposes  have  to  take  shorter  lengths  as  well,  in  order  to 
avoid  payment  of  higher  prices,  as  the  short  lengths  are  difficult  to 
sell  in  the  north. 

For  large  packing  cases  common  spruce  was  formerly  imported 
from  Canada,  but  freight  rates  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
purchases  are  now  infrequent.  When  this  trade  lessened  white  pine 
similar  to  Canadian  spruce  was  imported  from  Austria  and  neigh- 
boring countries  where  there  were  facilities  for  shipping  by  the 
Adriatic.  This  kind  of  lumber  was  brought  to  Spain  until  August, 
191-1,  by  regular  lines  of  steamers  at  low  freight  rates.  Wlien  the 
Canadian  wood  that  had  been  used  for  large  packing  cases  became 
too  dear  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  Spain  near  the  railroads  were 
planted  with  poplar  trees,  the  wood  of  which  is  much  liked  here  for 
moderate-sized  packing  cases.  With  the  disorganization  of  the  freight 
steamer  service  and  the  difficulty  in  receiving  sufficient  lumber  from 
abroad  these  plantations,  on  many  of  which  the  trees  were  large 
enough  for  felling,  became  especially  serviceable.  The  lumber  trade 
has  also  been  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  native  pine,  of  which  there  are 
considerable  quantities  of  small  trees.  Several  railways  have  been 
constructed  to  run  into  such  forests  as  are  available,  so  that  the  lum- 
ber can  be  cheaply  transported  after  being  sawn  into  the  exact  sizes 
required  by  the  packers  and  Vv^ithout  having  to  pay  raihvay  freight 
on  waste  wood  and  sawdust.  This  is  of  immense  advantage  to  the 
consumers  because  of  the  savings  in  customs  duties.  Pieces  of  wood, 
even  in  short  lengths,  both  thin  and  narrow,  are  classified  as  being 
ready  for  use  and  pay  a  heavy  duty  prohibitive  for  material  of  this 
kind  for  making  packing  cases. 

An  extensive  business  is  done  with  the  United  States  and  the  West 
Indies  in  hardwoods  and  oak  staves,  the  import  trade  being  largely 
centered  in  Barcelona.  The  total  value  of  staves  of  oak,  chestnut, 
and  other  wood  imported  into  Spain  from  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1913  was  over  $1,100,000,  followed  bv  Italy  with  about  $300,- 
000  worth.  From  the  United  States  $30^000  worth  of  fine  woods 
was  purchased  by  the  Spanish  consumers  in  1913,  in  comparison 
with  $110,000  worth  from  Cuba.  There  are  experts  traveling  or 
residing  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  pur- 
chasing woods  for  shipment  to  Spain.     In  this  manner  the  exact 
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kind  of  wood  desired  is  loaded,  generally  at  southern  ports,  and, 
being  paid  for  in  cash,  the  Spanish  firms  that  control  the  trade  are 
able  to  sell  at  comparatively  low  prices.  Chestnut-wood  staves,  also 
used  here,  are  Largely  produced  in  this  country.  Home-grown  hard- 
woods, principally  Avalnut,  also  find  employment.  There  is  an  export 
to  the  United  States  of  rough  boxwood  in  short  lengths  for  Avalking 
sticks  and  umbrella  handles. 
Government  Aid  to  Agriculture. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  done  much  to  foster  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country  by  lending  aid  in  particular  to  the  agricul- 
tural syndicates  and  small  farmers.  A  large  quantity  of  wheat  and 
other  grains  and  onion  seed  was  procuretl  and  distributed  with 
official  help  in  certain  more  needy  parts  of  the  country.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  extensive  tracts  now  unproductive  only  require 
proper  irrigation  to  render  them  agriculturally  profitable.  Con- 
siderable legislation  has  been  devoted  to  irrigation  here;  any  enter- 
prise that  has  irrigation  as  a  prominent  feature  is  seconded  by  the 
Government,  and  in  many  cases  there  are  certain  exemptions  from 
taxes  or  imports.  It  is  Avorthy  of  mention  that  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  agricultural  methods  and  machinery  are  by  no  means  neg- 
lected in  Spain,  which  is  singularly  favored  in  most  districts  by  its 
climate  and  soil. 

In  spite  of  fair  crops  of  cereals,  Spain  as  a  whole  has  been  an  im- 
porter of  wheat  in  particular.  In  August,  1914,  very  active  inquiries 
were  made  by  the  authorities  as  to  the  national  supply  of  wheat,  and 
elTorts  were  soon  made  to  augment  the  stocks  by  reducing  the  customs 
duties  on  importations  of  this  grain  and  on  wheat  flour.  The  Span- 
ish Government  abolished  provisionally  the  import  duties  on  wheat 
and  wheat  flour.  It  was  provided  at  the  time  that  the  duty  would  be 
restored  when  the  prices  of  wheat  in  the  leading  markets  of  the 
Provinces  of  Castile  should  drop  during  a  period  of  one  month 
to  29  pesetas  per  100  kilos  (peseta,  $0,193;  kilo,  2.204G  poimds). 
Furthermore,  the  import  duties  on  rye  and  corn  were  reduced  to  1 
peseta  per  100  kilos  and  50  centimos  ($0.09)  per  100  kilos,  respec- 
tively. Provision  was  made  for  the  restoration  of  the  import  duty 
on  corn  and  rye  when  the  average  prices  of  corn  in  the  markets  of 
San  Sebastian,  Bilbao.  Santander,  Gijon,  Corunna,  and  Vigo  should 
be  less  than  19  pesetas  ($a.-12)  per  100  kilos  (220.40  pounds).  On 
October  G  a  duty  was  again  placed  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour.  On 
August  29  the  Spanish  Government  prohibited  the  exportation  from 
Spain,  among  other  commodities,  of  wheat,  (;orn,  barley,  rye,  rice, 
and  other  cereals,  flour  and  meal  of  all  classes,  as  well  as  Avhite  and 
colored  beans. 

Every  possible  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  a  rise  in  the  cost 
of  bread,  as  the  master  bakers  in  many  instances  insisted  upon  aug- 
menting the  selling  price  on  account  of  the  higher  cost  of  Avheat  and 
fuel.  That  this  is  in  a  measure  justified  may  be  found  in  the  subse- 
quent removal  of  import  duties  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour  until  July 
1,  1915.  [On  x\ugust  5  the  Spanish  Government  ])laced  a  duty  of 
5  pesetas  on  Avheat  and  8  ^leset^s  on  wheat  flour  per  100  kilos  for  all 
shipments  leaving  for  Spain  during  August.] 
Imports  of  Wheat  and  Flour. 

Imports  of  wheat,  and  in  lesser  quantity  of  wheat  flour,  have  in- 
creased over  tenfold  within  the  last  three  years.    The  total  importa- 
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tion  of  wheat  during  the  year  lOl-i  amounted  to  422,916  metric  tons 
of  2,204.62  pounds  each,  and  was  vahied  at  $16,747,491 ;  in  1913,  to 
174,311  tons,  valued  at  $6,902,726 ;  and  in  1912,  to  41,991  tons,  yahied 
at  $1,662,835.  During  the  three  years  mentioned  the  heaviest  impor- 
tations came  from  Russia,  165,888  metric  tons  having  been  drawn 
from  that  country  last  year,  against  102,801  tons  in  1913  and  41,070 
in  1912.  Eoumania  ranks  next  with  85,728  metric  tons  in  1914  and 
24,862  in  1913,  but  no  Roumanian  wheat  was  imported  into  Spain  dur- 
ing 1912.  According  to  official  statistics  the  United  States  sold  Spain 
no  wheat  whatever  in  1912,  one-fifth  of  a  metric  ton  in  1913,  and 
58,587  tons,  valued  at  $2,320,084,  in  1914.  "Wlieat  flour  has  been  im- 
ported into  Spain  in  varying  quantity,  924  metric  tons,  valued  at 
$53,215,  having  been  bought  for  Spanish  consumption  in  1914.  Dur- 
ing the  preceding  .year  89  tons  only,  valued  at  $5,128,  w^ere  imported, 
an  increase  of  less  than  10  tons  over  the  importation  of  wheat  flour 
in  1912.  This  staple  comes  chiefly  from  France. 
Grain  Areas  and  Production. 

In  1914  the  total  area  of  wheat  seeded  in  Spain  was  9,680,968  acres, 
an  increase  of  36,670  acres  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
wheat  crop  of  1914  amounted  to  3,159,449  metric  tons  (metric  ton= 
2,204.62  pounds),  an  increase  of  1,003,670  tons  over  1913  and  171,604 
over  1912,  but  a  decrease  of  881,970  tons  compared  with  the  heavy 
crop  of  1911.  The  total  amount  of  straw  produced  was  4,899,782 
metric  tons.  The  chief  wheat-producing  Provinces  of  Spain  are  Old 
Castile,  New  Castile,  Andalusia,  Mancha,  and  Estremadura. 

[The  Spanish  wheat-crop  estimate  for  1915  was  published  in  Com- 
merce Reports  for  Aug.  6.] 

The  total  area  sown  in  barley  in  1914  was  3,403,988  acres,  or 
465,515  less  than  in  1913.  Nevertheless,  on  account  of  favorable 
weather  conditions,  a  crop  of  1,573,545  metric  tons  was  harvested,  in 
comparison  with  1,497,347  tons  in  1913.  Barley  is  produced  chiefly 
m  Andalusia,  New  Castile,  Mancha,  and  Estremadura. 

In  1914  there  were  1,887,003  acres  seeded  in  rye,  which  produced 
a  crop  of  608,357  metric  tons,  a  decrease  of  100,754  tons  compared 
with  the  preceding  year.  Galicia,  Asturias,  and  Leon  are  the  chief 
rye-growing  regions  of  Spain. 

The  area  seeded  in  corn  last  year  was  1,137,216  acres.  The  crop 
amounted  to  770,293  metric  tons,  an  increase  over  1913  of  131,712 
tons.  Galicia  and  Asturias  are  far  in  advance  of  the  other  Spanish 
Provinces  in  the  cultivation  of  corn. 

There  were  1,303,765  acres  seeded  in  oats  in  1914  that  gave  a  crop  of 
453,262  metric  tons,  an  increase  of  85,547  tons  over  the  preceding  ^^ear. 
About  one-third  of  the  crop  of  1914  was  harvested  in  New  Castile. 

The  average  production  per  acre  of  the  cereals  mentioned  is  classi- 
fied as  to  whether  grown  on  irrigated  or  nonirrigated  soil.  The 
proportions  for  1914  are  as  follows:  Wheat,  per  acre,  nonirrigated, 
673  pounds,  irrigated,  1,410  pounds;  barley,  nonirrigated,  972 
pounds,  irrigated,  1,791  pounds;  rye,  nonirrigated,  711  pounds,  irri- 
gated, 744  pounds;  oats,  nonirrigated,  759  pounds,  irrigated,  1,558 
pounds;  corn,  nonirrigated,  1,324  pounds,  irrigated,  2,048  pounds. 
The  Olive  Groves  of  Spain. 

Probably  on  account  of  the  readiness  with  which  olive  groves  in 
Spain  flourish  for  long  periods  of  years,  farmers  have  not  given  the 
same  intensive  care  to  the  cultivation  of  the  olive  as  to  other  crops. 
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It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  peasant  to  deprecate  the  value  of  olive 
trees  as  an  investment,  claiming  that  the  crops  are  fickle,  and  in  view 
of  their  uncertainty  he  too  frequently  regards  the  trees  "with  indif- 
ference. The  faihu-e  to  secure  a  uniformly  satisfactory  return  is 
often  accounted  for  by  neglect  or  by  the  primitive  methods  shown  in 
the  treatment  of  the  olives  and  oil,  as  well  as  the  trees  themselves. 
Thanlcs,  however,  to  the  initiative  of  many  of  the  proprietors  of 
large  groves  in  Spain,  greater  attention  has  been  devoted  to  their 
scientific  cultivation.  There  are  frequent  conventitms  of  growers, 
and  every  endeavor  is  made  to  improve  and  increase  the  crops.  Val- 
uable information  is  disseminated  in  a  simple,  practical  way,  with  the 
result  that  persons  owning  even  very  few  trees  are  begimiing  to  look 
upon  them  as  one  of  the  paying  returns  of  the  farm.  The  oil  is  used 
for  cooking,  for  the  table,  and  as  an  illuminant;  the. olives  for  eating; 
the  residue  from  the  presses  as  a  fodder;  the  wood,  more  valuable 
than  mahogan3^  in  furniture  making;  the  branches,  roots,  and 
gnarled  waste  as  fuel;  and  finally  the  pits,  after  the  extraction  of  the 
green  sulphur  oil  emploj^ed  in  the  manufacture  of  castile  soap,  are 
burned  in  braziers  to  heat  the  Spanish  homes. 

In  1914  tlie  total  production  in  Spain  of  olives  was  1,181,431  metric 
tons,  compared  with  1,48G,874  tons  in  1013  and  355.331  tons  in  1912; 
Ahile  the  amount  of  oil  produced  was  207,765  metric  tons  in  1914,  in 
comparison  with  205,422  tons  in  1913  and  G3,001  tons  in  1912.  The 
olive  groves  of  Andalusia  are  rich  and  extensive,  that  Province  being 
credited  in  1914  with  701,370  metric  tons,  followed  by  Catalonia  with 
170,400  tons  and  Mancha  and  Estremadura  with  108,907  tons.  The 
value  of  the  average  annual  production  of  the  oil  alone  is  not  less  than 
$20,000,000. 

Growing  Export  Trade  in  Olive  Oil — Prices. 

For  many  years  the  excellence  of  Spanish  olive  oil  has  been  recog- 
nized, but  no  S3"stematic  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  until  re- 
cently to  encourage  trans-Atlantic  export,  although  vast  quantities 
have  been  bought  by  other  olive  oil  producing  countries.  A  few  years 
ago  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Spanish  Cortes  forbidding  the  adultera- 
tion in  Spain  of  olive  oil  with  other  oils,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  export  trade.  Hence  olive  oil  of  Spanish  origin  is  in  a  manner 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  as  to  its  purity.  Since  the  time  of 
this  legislation  Spanish  olive  oil  has  ranked  high  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets. The  importation  of  cottonseed  oil  is  forbidden  unless  previ- 
ously rendered  unfit  for  human  consumption.  This  is  no  doubt  with 
a  view  to  prevent  possible  competition  as  well  as  the  blending  of  the 
tAvo  oils.  There  has  been  no  objection  offered  to  the  wholesomeness  of 
olive  oil  mixed  with  cottonseed,  sesame,  peanut,  or  other  oils,  but  it  is 
not  wished  that  olive  oil  produced  in  Spain  should  be  sold  abroad  in 
an  adulterated  state,  when  consumers  might  believe  it  to  be  the  un- 
mixed product  of  the  Spanish  oil  presses. 

Those  chiefly  interested  in  the  Spanish  olive-oil  trade  are  desirous 
of  having  the  business  done  directly  and  simply,  without  the  inter- 
mediary of  foreign  commissioners,  who  often  rebrand  the  oil  with 
the  result  that  when  it  reaches  the  consumer  little  is  known  as  to  the 
Spanish  district  from  which  it  originated ;  also  there  is  not  always  a 
satisfactory  guaranty  that  the  oil  is  in  the  same  condition  as  when 
first  sold.  Spanish  oils  are  not  only  shipped  to  countries  that  are 
large  exporters  of  olive  oil,  but  they  are  likewise  extensively  used  in 
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the  important  Spanish  sardine-canning  industry.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  there  will  be  increased  exportation  from  Spain  to  Russia 
of  a  grade  of  oil  that  is  used  exclusively  for  church  and  shrine 
lamps.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  120,000  tons  of  this  particular  oil 
are  used,  the  part  contributed  by  Spain  being  much  below  the  quan- 
tity it  produces  and  is  able  to  export.  It  is  hoped  by  those  chiefly 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  olive-oil  industry  in  Spain  that 
the  native  oil  will  find  a  wider  consumption  abroad. 

During  the  year  1914  there  were  45,703  metric  tons  of  olive  oil 
exported  from  Spain,  in  contrast  with  30,200  tons  in  1913  and 
61,G97  tons  in  1912.  During  1913,  the  latest  for  which  statistics  have 
been  issued  concerning  specific  quantities  sent  to  various  countries, 
Argentina  led  as  a  purchaser  for  7,718  metric  tons,  France  came  next 
with  4,428  tons,  Cuba  with  4,195  tons,  Italy  with  3,757  tons,  the 
United  Kingdom  with  1,188  tons,  and  Portugal  with  1,163  tons. 
The  United  States  bought  direct  from  Spain  783  tons.  The  average 
price  for  export  purposes  is  18  cents  a  quart,  but  it  is  claimed  that, 
as  this  oil  is  inferior  to  none,  it  should  be  sold  from  50  per  cent  to 
100  per  cent  higher.  As  there  will  be  a  steady  market,  advanced 
prices  could  undoubtedly  be  obtained,  because  no  sufficient  reason 
exists  for  maintaining  the  low  prices  asked  at  an  earlier  time  for  a 
disregarded  table  oil. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Consumption  of  Table  Olives. 

It  should  not  be  presumed  from  the  large  sale  of  Spanish  table 
olives  abroad  that  they  are  not  consumed  in  very  considerable  quan- 
tities in  Spain.  They  are  sold  in  bulk  and  in  jars  and  bottles,  in  all 
grades  and  prices,  at  every  market  place,  grocery,  and  delicatessen 
store.  The  small  and  medium  sizes  outsell  by  far  the  queen  olives, 
the  prices  for  the  different  varieties  being  about  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States.  The  preparation  of  olives  for  the  table  has  been  car- 
ried on  for  many  years  almost  exclusively  in  Spain,  because  other 
olive-producing  countries  have  not  devoted  the  same  attention  to  this 
specialty.  The  finest  grades  of  queen  olives  are  always  in  great  de- 
mand abroad,  and,  as  a  I'ule,  bring  good  prices.  Foreign  capital  and 
enterprise  have  established  in  the  southern  olive-growing  districts 
factories  for  preserving  and  bottling  table  olives  in  large  quantities. 
It  happens  that  importations  of  Spanish-grown  olives  are  often  made 
indirectly  by  foreign  countries,  and  certain  nations  that  figure  in  the 
Spanish  export  statistics  as  making  exceedingly  small  purchases  of 
Spanish  olives  are,  in  fact,  large  consumers,  the  supplies  being  drawn 
from  the  home  ofHces  of  companies  operating  in  Spain  or  from  com- 
missioners at  free  ports. 

The  exportation  of  olives  during  the  year  1914  amounted  to  15,573 
metric  tons,  valued  at  $2,102,329.  It  appears  that  the  olive  as  a 
relish  is  by  far  the  most  popular  in  the  United  States,  followed  by 
the  Argentine  Republic,  but  exceeding  the  latter  in  actual  quantity 
consumed  by  fourfold.  During  the  year  1913,  the  latest  for  which 
full  statistics  as  to  countries  of  destination  are  available,  out  of  a 
total  export  of  9,281  metric  tons,  valued  at  $1,252,938,  5,182^  tons, 
valued  at  $G99,G41,  were  shipped  to  the  United  States;  Argentina 
ranked  next,  with  1,240  tons,  valued  at  $167,364;  Cuba  was  third, 
W'ith  about  793  tons;  then  followed  Great  Britain,  with  430  tons; 
Belgium,  369  tons;  Algeria,  314  tons;  and  France,  61  tons.     Italy 
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took  only  35  tons  and  Germany  25^  tons.     Olivc-f^rowing  countries 
■when  importing  buy  chiefly  superior  Spanish  brands. 
Season  of  1914  Disastrous  for  Oranges. 

The  orange  export  trade  in  Spain  never  suffered  a  more  disastrous 
season  than  that  begun  toward  tlie  close  of  1914.  The  disturbed  con- 
ditions caused  by  tlie  Avar  occasioned  the  interruj)tion  of  the  usual 
linancing  of  the  crops  that  had  hitherto  been  largely  done  with  Eng- 
lish capital.  The  orchard  owners,  although  somewhat  anxious  as  to  the 
future  state  of  the  market,  were  not  prepared  for  the  disaster  that 
befell  the  whole  trade.  After  a  few  well-paid-for  initial  shipments 
came  an  abru])t  change.  There  was  little  or  no  money  to  handle  the 
ci'op,  while  shortage  of  transportation  facilities  and  the  closing  of 
many  markets  in  other  countries  completely  upset  business  in  this 
line.  It  Avas  hoped  that  a  part  of  the  crop  could  be  diverted  to 
American  channels,  but  this  hope  was  not  fulfilled.  A  committee 
even  went  to  the  Ignited  States  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  situa- 
tion at  first  hand,  but  fomid  that  profitable  competition  with  the 
highly  developed  fruit  of  California  and  Florida  Avas  unlikely. 

A  number  of  groAvers  undertook  to  export  independently  at  their 
own  risk,  a  A'cnture  that  for  a  time  Avas  successful,  esj^ecially  with  the 
orange  auctions  held  in  England  before  Christmas,  but  immediately 
after  the  holidays  the  demand  practically  ceased,  and  unsold  shiiJ- 
ments  and  those  in  transit  had  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  loss.  Having 
hitherto  counted  on  markets  throughout  Europe,  the  Spanish 
orchardists  found  themseh-es  with  vast  quantities  of  fruit  that  in 
previous  seasons  had  been  sold  before  gathering.  As  soon  as  this 
state  of  affairs  became  evident  in  the  orange-growing  districts,  the 
fruit  in  many  instances  Avas  left  to  decay  in  the  orchards. 

Efforts  Avere  made  to  force  shipments  in  certain  directions,  but 
nearly  all  sent  by  sea  Avere  a  loss  to  the  shii^pers  on  account  of  delay 
at  intermediate  ports  or  at  the  frontiers.  A  shipment  of  50,000  cases 
to  Argentina  arrived  almost  entirely  spoiled.  The  export  to  France 
Avas  some  4.000  Avagonloads  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  that 
usually  made  to  Germany,  amounting  to  some  1,400,000  cases,  was 
impracticable. 

Outlook  for  This  Year's  Crop — Freight  Rates. 

The  outloolc  for  the  coming  season  is  decidedly  unfavorable.  With 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  the  resumption  of  the  usual  i^rofitable  course 
of  trade  in  this  industry  is  fully  expected;  but  until  that  time  in- 
tensiA'e  Avork  in  the  orchards  must  be  abandoned.  This,  of  course, 
means  a  tremendous  loss,  not  only  to  the  orchardists  themselves,  but 
to  the  laborers  engaged  in  this  rich  and  ext<?nsive  industry.  The 
hundreds  of  vessels  that  carried  oranges  are  now  either  devoted  to 
otlier  purposes  or  tied  up.  Arrangements  haA'e  been  made  Avith  a 
view  to  the  1014-15  orange  crop  for  the  rapid  forwarding  of  fruit 
trains  from  the  levant  coast  of  Spain.  Avhcrc  the  orange  industry  is 
most  highly  develo]ied,  across  the  Peninsula  to  the  Atlantic  coast, 
particularly  to  the  Biscayan  Provinces,  and  to  the  port  of  Bilbao,  to 
ex)XHlite  the  shipment  of  fruit  to  England. 

The  railroads  most  closely  interested  in  the  traffic  from  the  orange- 
growing  Provinces  haA'e  made  special  concessions  in  freight  rates. 
A  ncAv  tariff  has  been  draAvn  up  on  a  graduated  scale,  beginning  Avith 
500  kilometers  (310.68  miles)  at  30  pesetas  ($5.40)  per  metric  ton  of 
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2,204.62  pounds  up  to  1,000  kilometers  (621.36  miles)  at  50  pesetas 
($9.50)  per  ton.  For  each  kilometer  in  excess  the  rate  is  5  centimos 
($0,009)  per  ton.  Shipments  may  be  made  crated  or  unpacked,  but 
only  by  full  ^Yagon  loads  of  5  tons  or  payment  for  this  quantity. 
While  not  full  compensation  for  the  closing  of  foreign  markets  to  the 
orange-growing  industry,  these  concessions  will  benefit  the  domestic 
trade. 

Experts  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  although  the 
orange  crops  in  Spain  have  been  steadily  increasing  within  the  past 
few  years,  not  enough  has  been  done  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  grown,  whereas  in  the  United  States  the  stud}''  and  care  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  orange  have  produced  remarkable  results. 
Those  most  advanced  in  the  orange-gTowing  industry  of  Spain  do 
not  v.'ish  that  table  oranges  should  remain  as  now  grown  when  a  bet- 
terment in  class  and  quality  is  obtainable. 
Production  of  Grapes  and  Wine. 

Among  the  greatest  profit  makers  of  the  agricultural  resources 
of  Spain  are  the  vinej^ards  that  climate  and  soil  singularly  favor 
in  nearly  every  province.  Spain  ranks  third  among  the  wine-pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  world  and  the  consumption  per  capita  is 
]n  relative  proportion.  The  Government  has  done  much  to  encour- 
age intelligent  and  scientific  methods  in  the  care  of  the  vines  and  in 
wine  making,  and  three  oenological  stations  have  been  established 
in  the  northern  half  of  Spain.  In  addition  to  the  vast  quantities 
of  red  and  white  table  wine  exported,  Spain  makes  large  shipments 
abroad  of  sherry,  malaga,  and  other  full-bodied  wines,  notably  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  Important  exports  of  mass  wines  are  made 
to  the  United  States  from  the  Tarragona  district.  The  white  table 
grapes  of  Spain  are  exceptionally  fine,  and,  packed  in  cork  dust, 
are  exported  to  all  -psLvts  of  the  world.  During  the  year  1914,  the 
total  production  of  grapes  in  Spain  amounted  to  2,800,010  metric 
tons,  against  2,952,258  tons  in  1913,  and  2,835,518  in  1912.  The^ 
amount  of  must  produced  was  427,109,261  gallons,  in  comparison 
with  451,868,978  gallons  in  1913  and  434,958,026  gallons  in  1912. 

Catalonia  easily  leads  all  other  districts  in  Spain  in  the  produc- 
tiveness of  its  vineyards.  Over  one-third  of  the  entire  grape  crop 
of  1914  came  from  that  part  of  northeastern  Spain.  The  fine  sherry 
wines  are  grown  only  in  Andalusia,  and  the  grapes  produced  in  the 
western  part  of  that  district  are  very  largely  brought  to  the  wine 
presses.  Mancha,  New  Castille,  and  the  Levante,  a  district  on  the 
Mediterranean,  are  likewise  important  grape-growing  regions.  The 
Balearic  Islands,  with  an  area  of  1,935  square  miles,  produced 
25,390  metric  tons  of  grapes  in  1914,  and  the  Canary  Islands,  with 
an  area  of  2,807  square  miles,  6,138  tons.  In  1914  there  were  in  all 
of  Spain  3,066,874  acres  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  with 
an  average  yield  of  2,256  metric  tons  of  grapes  per  hectare  (2.47 
acres).  Of  the  total  amount  produced,  2,589,227  metric  tons  were 
devoted  exclusively  to  wine  making,  which  yielded  on  an  average 
62.44  liters  (16.50  gallons)  per  100  kilos  (220.46  pounds)  of  grapes, 
with  the  result  that  every  hectare  of  vineyards  gave  14.09  hectoliters 
(372.22  gallons)  of  must.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  many  thou- 
sand acres  are  planted  with  American  vines,  that  have  found  especial 
favor  since  the  Old  World  plants  were  ravaged  by  phylloxera. 
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Daring  the  year  1914  the  Aahie  of  red  wine  sold  abroad,  which 
constitutes  the' bulk  of  wine  exported  from  Spain,  is  estimated  at 
$8,420,351.  in  contrast  with  $1G.314,5T0  worth  in  1013.  The  total 
exports  of  all  kinds  of  wines  from  Spain  in  1014  amounted  to 
$14,502,088.  a  falling  olf  of  $115115,191,  as  compared  with  1013. 
Production  of  Beet  and  Cane  Sugar. 

The  production  of  beet  and  cane  sugar  in  Spain  during  1014 
amomited  to  147,770  metric  tons,  compared  with  IG^.OOO  tons  in  1013. 
Beet  sugar  fell  off  from  148,700  to  140,304  tons,  and  cane  sugar  from 
13,231  to  7,37G  tons.  The  stock  on  hand  of  both  classes  at  the  close 
of  December,  1013,  was  given  at  102,574  tons,  making  a  total  of 
250,344  tons  available  for  domestic  consumption  and  export  during 
the  3'ear.  Export  statistics  show  that  141,857  tons  left  the  country 
during  1014,  so  that  there  was  a  stock  on  December  31  of  108,487 
tons,  or  an  increase  over  the  stock  of  the  preceding  vear  of  nearly 
G,000  tons. 

In  the  list  of  sugar-producing  nations  Spain  stands  tenth  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  classification. 

Of  the  45  sugar  factories  in  Spain,  26  were  active  during  the  sugar 
campaign  of  1014,  or  5  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  There  are  9 
sugar  factories  in  the  Province  of  Granada,  7  in  Zaragoza,  3  in  As- 
turias,  2  in  Navarre,  and  the  remainder  in  Teruel,  Alava,  INIalaga, 
Santander,  Saria,  and  Valladolid,  most  of  the  cane-sugar  factories 
being  in  the  Provinces  of  INIalaga  and  Granada. 

Certain  nations  have  made  inquiries  regarding  the  quantity  of 
sugar  in  Spain  available  for  export,  which  would  indicate  that,  with 
a  sugar  industry  permitting  ample  facilities  for  increased  production, 
Spain  may  look  forward  to  supplying  new  markets.  It  is  therefore 
im})ortant  that  everything  possible  be  done  by  Spanish  sugar-beet 
and  cane  raisers  to  furnish  the  requisite  raw  material.  An  effort  is 
being  nuide  to  gain  a  stronger  foothold  in  Morocco  for  Spanish 
sugar,  as  that  country  consumes  important  quantities  of  sugar  and 
Spain  occupies  a  very  secondary  position  in  meeting  the  demand. 
General  Mineral  Resources  and  Distribution. 

In  1014  there  were  2,471,044  acres  of  mining  lands  being  worked,  in 
contrast  Avith  1004,  when  the  area  was  less  than  1,070,835  acres,  and 
the  present  annual  output  of  mineral  ore  is  capable  of  being  doubled. 
The  most  important  I*rovinces  for  the  mining  industries  are  Iluelva, 
Oviedo,  ISIurcia,  Yiscaya,  Jaen,  Ciudad  Eeal,  Cordoba,  Santander, 
Badajoz,  Almeria,  and  Leon.  The  district  of  Iluelva  is  rich  in  cop- 
per, Ciudad  Keal  in  quicksilver,  and  Cordoba  in  anthracite.  The 
Province  of  Yiscaya  produces  30  per  cent  of  the  coal,  ISIurcia  o  per 
cent,  and  Almeria  2  per  cent.  Coal  is  also  mined  in  Oviedo  and 
Leon,  salt  in  Alicante  and  Cadiz,  lead  in  Ciudad  Real  and  Cordoba, 
zinc  in  Santander  and  Murcia,  lignite  in  Teruel.  silver  in  Guadala- 
jara, manganese  in  Oviedo,  asphalt  in  Alava,  and  antimony  in  Leon. 
During  the  last  10  vears  the  ])r()duction  of  coke.  iron,  and  steel  has 
doubled,  while  that  of  silver  has  increased  50  per  cent,  mercury  30 
per  cent,  and  pig  iron  300  per  cent. 

From  the  recently  issued  oflicial  statistics  for  1013  it  appears  that 
the  production  of  the  mining-metallurgical  industries  in  Spain  dur- 
ing that  year  represented  a  total  value  of  $103,031,073,  exceeding  by 
$4,244,080  the  value  of  the  production  during  the  preceding  year. 
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In  bulk  the  total  output  of  the  mines  was  3,522,942,413  cubic  yards 
of  mineral  ore  and  coal.  The  value  at  the  pit  of  ores  and  coal  taken 
out  amounted  to  $48,554,084,  or  $2,538,208  more  than  during  the  year 
before.  The  value  of  the  metals  extracted  at  the  smelting  and  other 
works  amounted  to  $54,477,889  in  1913,  an  increase  of  $1,706,471  over 
1912.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  mining-metallurgical 
industries  was  157,762,  an  increase  of  7,878  over  1912.  The  number 
of  accidents  occurring  among  the  miners  and  ojjeratives  in  the  metal- 
lurgical plants  amounted  to  18,965  slightly  injured,  348  seriously  in- 
jured, and  254  deaths.  Of  the  injured  there  was  an  increase,  but  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths  since  the  preceding  year. 
Fluctuations  in  Output  of  Mineral  Ores. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  output  of  iron  ore  and  iron  pyrites, 
soft  coal,  lead  ore,  anthracite,  sulphur,  and  common  salt  and  a  fall- 
ing off  in  copper  ore,  argentiferous  lead,  lignite,  and  zinc.  The  pro- 
duction of  iron  ore  in  1913  (the  latest  available  figures)  was  9,861,668 
metric  tons,  an  increase  of  728,661  tons  over  1912;  that  of  iron  py- 
rites, 926,913  tons,  an  increase  of  505,843  tons;  bituminous  coal, 
3,783,214  tons,  an  increase  of  157,548  tons;  lead  ore,  279,078  tons, 
or  88,916  tons  more  than  1912;  anthracite,  232,517  tons;  sulphur, 
62,653  tons,  an  increase  of  20,309  tons ;  and  common  salt,  26,238  tons. 

Among  the  following  minerals  the  production  was  less  in  1913  than 
in  1912:  Copper,  a  decrease  of  1,097,464  tons,  as  compared  with 
2,268,691  tons  in  1912 ;  silver-bearing  lead  ore,  a  falling  off  of  70,250 
tons  from  93,850  in  the  preceding  year,  and  zinc  ore,  3,480  tons  less 
than  that  of  1912,  which  was  5,251  tons.  This  lessened  output  is 
likely  to  be  more  marked  in  the  future  f(  r  the  reason  that  the  zinc 
mines  of  Spain  are  gradually  becoming  poorer. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  among  European  countries  Spain 
in  1912  stood  first  in  production  of  iron  pyrites,  manganese,  copper, 
and  argentiferous  lead,  third  in  iron  ore,  and  fourth  in  coal.  In  the 
list  of  minerals  mined  in  Spain  during  the  xeav  1913  uranium  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time,  and,  although  the  quantity  is  given  as  1 
metric  ton  (2,204.62  pounds) ,  it  is  considered  relatively  important  in 
view  of  the  scarcity  of  uranium  in  the  world's  markets.  This  mineral 
is  found  near  the  Portuguese  frontier. 

Notwithstanding  the  more  limited  market  and  lower  average  prices 
in  1913  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  the  activity  of  the  min- 
ing and  metallurgical  industries  in  Spain  is  shown  not  only  by  the 
increased  production  of  mines  and  smelting  works  but  by  the  mani- 
fest endeavor  to  keep  to  the  forefront  by  the  adoption  of  the  latest 
mechanical  devices  to  replace  hand  labor  where  practicable.  Electric 
motor  power  for  transportation  purposes  at  mines  and  foundries  has 
been  freely  introduced,  but  the  wider  use  of  machinery  has  not  dimin- 
ished the  number  of  workmen  employed  or  the  general  average  wages 
paid  to  them. 

Lean  as  Well  as  Rich  Copper  Ores  Utilized. 

The  copper  district  of  Spain  extends  over  an  area  of  52,660  acres, 
of  which  only  8,073  acres  are  productive.  The  greater  part,  6,548 
acres,  of  the  district  exploited  is  in  the  Province  of  Huelva,  where 
there  are  53  copper  mines,  including  11  containing  pyrites  as  well. 
Here  are  situated  the  famous  Rio  Tinto  mines,  where  all  the  latest 
imi^rovements  for  the  extraction  of  metal  have  been  mtroduced.     The 
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older  method  of  smelting  has  been  largely  replaced  by  the  sulphur 
process.  As  a  feature  in  the  recent  working  of  the  mines  the  fact 
may  be  recorded  that  ore  formerly  neglected,  having  a  lower  per  cent 
of  copper,  is  now  being  largely  and  successfully  worked,  so  that  if  tho 
richer  ores  that  have  in  the  past  given  such  great  returns  should  be 
found  in  less  quantity  there  would  still  be  an  abundant  supply  of 
utilizal)le  ore.  This  is,  however,  unlikely  to  be  the  case  for  many 
j'cars  to  come,  on  account  of  extensive  untouched  reserves.  Spain's 
outi)ut  of  c()i)per  in  1914  amounted  to  3G.515  metric  tons,  of  which  the 
Rio  Tinto  mines  produced  iil,515  tons,  the  Tharsis  o,G00,  the  ISIason 
and  Barry  2,265,  and  the  Sevilla  1,435.  This  was  considerably  less 
than  during  the  two  preceding  years,  a  difference  due  entirely  to  re- 
peated strikes  at  the  Rio  Tinto  mines.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
the  new  mining  code  in  preparation  will  tend  to  obviate  anv  pro- 
tracted difficulties  betwe<}n  men  and  employers  by  the  submission  of 
disputes  to  arbitration.  Aft<?r  the  Ignited  States.  Japan,  and  Austra- 
lia, Spain  stands  next  in  the  list  of  copper-producing  countries. 
Heavy  Demand  for  Quicksilver. 

The  total  area  of  the  Spanish  quicksilver  district  is  480,670 
acres,  of  which  485,585  acres  are  productive,  containing  24  mines 
from  which  this  mineral  is  extracted.  All  but  398  acres  of 
this  productive  district  is  situated  in  the  Province  of  Ciudad 
Real,  where  the  mines  of  Almaden  in  1913  produced  1,223  metric 
tons.  The  great  quantities  of  mercury  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  fulminate  for  cartridges  has  increased  the  demand  for  this  metal 
since  the  war.  Of  the  countries  which  contribute  to  the  world's  sup- 
ply of  mercury,  Spain  is  the  third  largest  producer,  and  has  had 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  an  important  part  to  play  in  supply- 
ing certain  aumiunition  factories  with  this  material.  In  the  annual 
production  of  quicksilver  Austria-Hungary  easily  stands  first,  with 
an  output  of  about  four  times  as  much  as  that  produced  by  Spain  in 
1913.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  world's  production  of  this  metal  has 
been  fairh'^  stationary,  with  a  tendency  to  diminish  during  the  last  10 
years,  but  of  late  every  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  the  output. 
California  quicksilver  within  recent  years  is  having  an  appreciable 
effect  on  the  European  market.  Great  Britain,  altliough  not  a  pro- 
ducer, is  a  very  important  purchaser  and  distributor  of  this  metal 
and  has  a  decided  influence  on  the  Spanish  quicksilver  mines.  One 
important  London  firm  sells  on  commission  the  chief  ]>art  of  the 
(juicksilver  from  the  mines  of  Almaden.  As  may  be  presumed,  there 
has  been  an  abrupt  rise  in  the  price  of  Spanish  quicksilver  since 
August,  1914. 
Increased  Activity  in  Iron-Mining  Districts. 

The  greater  ])art  of  the  iron  ore  of  Spain  is  mined  in  the  Provinces 
of  Viscaya,  Santander,  and  (Tuijnizcoa,  and  the  trade  is  accordingly 
centered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bilbao,  a  convenient  port  for  the 
export  to  England  and  Holland,  Spain's  two  chief  customers  in  this 
ore.  In  the  Province  of  Viscaya  alone  there  are  120  productive  iron 
mines,  Avith  a  superficial  area  of  6,430  acres.  There  are  also  849  un- 
l^rnductive  iron  mines.  The  mine  owners  of  this  district  have  been 
able  to  profit  in  the  past  from  a  quantity  of  henuitite  that  they 
shipped  without  previous  preparation,  but  the  reserves  of  mineral  in 
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this  condition  are  decreasing,  and  in  exchange  the  proportion  of  the 
prepared  mineral  will  probably  increase.  This  statement  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  furnaces  has  been  augmented. 
Eecently  a  company  completed  a  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Bilbao, 
and  another  company  is  constructing  12  additional  blast  furnaces, 
being  half  the  number  planned.  In  the  Province  of  Santander  the 
output  of  iron  ore  was  unfavorably  influenced  by  a  crisis  during  the 
latter  part  of  1913,  causing  losses  to  the  mining  companies.  Another 
factor  that  affected  the  production  in  that  neighborhood  was  the 
continual  storms  that  prevailed  during  the  spring  and  fall  of  the 
year,  interrupting  the  surface  work,  with  the  result  that  there  were 
only  255  days  in  the  whole  year  when  mining  could  be  carried  on. 
In  the  Province  of  Guipuzcoa  there  are  seven  iron  mines  in  operation, 
with  a  superficial  area  of  423  acres,  from  which  were  raised  96,718 
tons  of  ore.  As  noticeable  generally  in  the  mining  industry  of 
Spain,  important  modern  mechanical  installations  have  been  intro- 
duced at  the  iron  mines  and  smelting  works. 

Extent  of  the  Principal  Railroads — Effect  of  the  War. 

Whereas  the  first  half  of  1914  was  not  prosperous  for  Spanish  rail- 
roads, the  second  six  months  were  distinctly  unfavorable.  The  three 
principal  railroads,  the  Norte  de  Espaiia,  the  Madrid  a  Zaragoza  y  a 
Alicante,  and  the  Ferrocarriles  Andaluces,  had  collectively  a  decrease 
in  receipts  of  about  $2,700,000  during  1914,  in  comparison  with  the 
preceding  year.  A  large  number  of  the  minor  railroads  also  had  def- 
icits that  those  interested  are  gratified  were  not  greater,  in  view  of 
the  serious  conditions  with  which  the  whole  country  had  to  contend 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  (A  report  on  the  earnings  of  the 
Spanish  Railway  Companies  during  the  first  half  of  1915  was  pub- 
lished in  Commerce  Reports  for  Aug.  18.)  At  the  close  of  Decem- 
ber, 1914,  there  had  been  constructed  in  Spain  9,458  miles  of  rail- 
roads, a  ^ain  of  only  71  miles  of  new  lines  in  comparison  with  the 
construction  of  the  preceding  year. 

Of  the  three  principal  railroads,  the  Norte  de  Espaiia,  2,287  miles 
long,  is  the  first  industrial  undertaking  of  the  Nation.  Its  general 
plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  extending  to  Madrid,  Coruha,  and 
fearcelona,  reaching  on  the  latter  lines  to  the  eastern  Spanish  coast, 
and  is  as  a  whole  so  laid  out  that  it  absorbs  a  great  part  of  the 
national  traffic.  The  amount  of  business  done  by  it  indicates  the  more 
or  less  favorable  commercial  condition  of  the  country.  Besides  its 
passenger  traffic  it  transports  a  large  proportion  of  the  commodities 
of  the  country,  minerals,  agricultural  products,  and  manufactured 
goods.  The  average  receipts  of  the  company  for  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding 1914  shoAV  uninterrupted  progress.  The  expenses  on  exploita- 
tion remain  in  almost  the  same  uniform  ratio  from  1908,  for  example, 
when  they  Avere  43.84  per  cent  of  the  receipts,  to  1913.  when  they  rose 
only  to  45.63  per  cent. 

The  Madrid  a  Zaragoza  y  a  Alicante  is  second  in  length,  having 
2,277  miles  of  line  distributed,  aside  from  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  country,  from  the  southern  coast  to  the  French  frontier  and  from 
Portugal  to  the  southeastern  coast.  Its  traffic  is  greatly  varied,  but 
its  freight  is  chiefly  in  agricultural  and  mineral  products,  from  wdiich 
it  collects  about  half  of  its  receipts. 
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The  Ferrocarriles  Andaluces,  now  783  miles  lon<r.  was  recently 
extended  a  few  miles  by  the  ])urchase  of  one  or  two  secondary  lines. 
This  third  railroad  coojierates  fully  in  the  agricultural  and  mineral 
activity  of  Andalusia.  Its  freiirht  consists  almost  entirely  of  cereals, 
wines,  soft  coal,  coke,  and  oils.  The  expenses  of  rnnninc:  the  road, 
which  have  been  heavier  than  those  of  some  of  the  others.  Aveie  nearly 
58  per  cent  of  the  receipts  in  1010.  but  lately  have  dropixnl  to  less 
than  50  per  cent.  For  the  five  years  preceding  1914  the  receipts  were 
continuously  progressive.  This  line  touches  at  Algeciras  on  the  south. 
The  fourth  railroad  in  Spain  is  only  2('u  miles  in  length,  connecting 
Madrid.  Estremadu.ra.  and  the  Mest  of  Spain.  Other  Spanish  lines, 
14  in  number,  range  fi'om  24  to  216  miles  in  length. 

Considerable  agitation  has  been  directed  against  the  rates  main- 
tained by  the  railroads — nuiny  having  asserted  that  an  important 
part  of  the  financial  stress  was  due  to  the  high  rates — and  there  has 
been  a  demand  for  their  reduction.  There  has  also  been  a  movement 
in  favor  of  nati(malizing  the  railroads,  especially  those  supposed 
to  be  under  foreign  control.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  of  the  ST20,- 
000,000  invested  in  Spanish  railroads  GO  per  cent  represents  Spanish 
capital.  All  of  these  railroads  felt  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the 
effects  of  the  war — less  ])assengers  and  less  freight  were  carried  and 
the  cost  of  coal  and  other  material  was  higher,  so  that  with  the 
smaller  amount  of  business  the  investors  and  others  were  unfavor- 
ably influenced.  Securities  of  various  companies  were  quoted  lower, 
although  there  was  a  slight  compensation  in  payments  in  foreign 
countries  on  account  of  the  low  rates  of  exchange  prevailing  there. 
The  Government  has  aided  in  the  development  of  the  Spanish  rail- 
roads, with  subventions  and  other  pecuniary  help,  in  past  years  to  a 
total  amount  of  not  over  $200,000,000,  which  is  lower  than  is  usually 
supposed  by  the  public. 
Royal  Decrees  and  Legislation. 

During  the  year  1014  some  legislation  was  enacted  in  addition  to  the 
issuance  of  royal  and  ministerial  decrees,  in  reference  to  the  Spanish 
railways.  One  royal  decree  directed  the  study  of  a  plan  for  a  trans- 
pyrenean  electric  railroad,  double-tracked,  of  European  gauge,  from 
Madrid  to  the  French  frontier. 

An  important  ]n-ojected  change  in  the  law  for  secondary  railroads 
is  embodied  in  the  bill  presented  by  the  Government,  which,  when 
enacted,  will  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  construction  of  what  arc 
known  in  Spain  as  (a)  secondary  and  (h)  shorter  and  purely  local 
lines.  The  iNIinistry  of  Public  Works  will  have  supervision  of  these 
new  railroads  and  will  dictate  the  regulations  in  reference  thereto  on 
the  following  basis:  The  secondary  raili'oads  will  have  a  3.2S-foot 
gauge,  or  the  normal  Spanish  gauge,  whichever  may  be  more  suitable, 
considering  the  country  traversed  or  the  nature  of  the  traffic,  and 
the  plans  for  their  construction  must  correspond  to  simple  and  inex- 
pensive exploitation. 

The  shorter  and  jMirely  local  lines,  called  "economicos,"  will  have 
a  gauge  not  to  exceed  8.28  feet,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  reduce 
as  much  as  possible  the  expense  of  construction.  The  State  will  assist 
in  the  building  of  the  secondary  railroads  by  fixed  subvention,  or  it 
may  guarantee  the  interest  on  the  ca]:)ital  invested.  On  the  so-called 
economical  roads  the  subvention  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  fixed  rate 
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per  kilometer.  The  subvention  shall  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the 
initial  capital  used  in  laying  the  road  when  this  capital  does  not  ex- 
ceed $27,000  per  kilometer,  but  in  no  case  will  it  exceed  $13,500  per 
kilometer.  The  subvention  by  means  of  guaranty  of  interest  shall  not 
be  more  than  5  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  used  in  building. 
In  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  this  subvention,  annual  deficits  in 
running  the  road  will  not  be  considered.  Disregarding  the  form  of 
subvention  allowed,  the  concessionaires  will  be  obliged  to  submit  to 
competitive  bidding  all  the  work  to  be  done  and  on  purchases  of 
material  of  all  kinds.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  will  formulate 
the  plans  and  conditions  under  which  these  are  to  be  executed. 

When  these  secondary  and  local  roads  are  completed  farming 
lands  and  mining  districts,  now  untra versed  by  railroad  lines,  will 
be  enhanced  in  value  and  their  products  readily  distributed  through- 
out the  country.  A  number  of  petitions  have  been  made  for  con- 
cessions to  build  secondary  and  local  roads,  and  several  were  con- 
ceded by  the  end  of  1914.  The  rights  for  building  some  of  these 
secondaiy  roads  have  been  announced  as  open  to  the  highest  bidder. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  some  auctions  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
although  the  concessions  had  not  yet  been  authorized.  It  is  also  well 
to  mention  that  several  strategical  roads  are  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, and  various  petitions  for  concessions  and  plans  for  such  roads 
were  recorded  during  the  year. 

Lessened  Activity  in  Merchant  Marine. 

Next  to  the  upsetting  of  financial  conditions  the  question  of  trans- 
portation was  a  serious  factor.  A  foreign  steamship  line  had  begun 
a  regular  service  between  Barcelona  and  New  York  in  midsummer, 
when  the  sailings  were  interrupted.  Many  tramp  vessels  and  others 
in  the  carrying  trade  discontinued  this  service,  in  large  measure  owing 
to  war  risks,  difficulties  as  to  nationality  of  crews,  and  the  detention 
of  vessels  as  transports  by  their  respective  Governments.  Two  Span- 
ish lines  continued  their  periodic  service  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  for  freight  and 
passengers,  and  a  European  company  started  a  regular  line  between 
Bilbao  and  New  York  for  the  benefit  of  Hispano- American  commerce. 

The  merchant  marine  of  Spain  on  January  1,  1914,  was  composed, 
in  ships  of  over  50  tons  register,  of  628  steam  vessels,  with  a  total  of 
844,322  tons,  and  236  sailing  ships,  with  a  total  of  32,970  tons.  On 
January  1, 1912,  there  were  577  steam  vessels,  of  744,517  tons,  and  302 
sailing  vessels,  of  44,991  tons.  The  Pro\dnce  of  Bilbao  easily  leads  in 
number  of  vessels,  having,  according  to  the  latest  statistics,  207  steam 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  eof  401,243,  and  17  sailing  ships,  of  2,476  tons. 
The  Province  of  Barcelona  holds  the  second  place,  with  83  steam 
vessesls,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  176,853,  and  35  sailing  ships,  of  7,509 
tons.  The  Provinces  of  Seville,  Cadiz,  Santander,  Valencia,  and 
Gijon  follow  in  importance  in  the  order  named,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  registered  at  their  various  ports. 

During  the  year  1914  the  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  Span- 
ish ports  was  18,774,  with  a  total  of  21,595,984  tons.  Of  these,  8,209 
vessels  entered  in  ballast  and  10,565  discharged  5,348,810  metric  tons 
of  merchandise.  There  was  a  decrease,  in  comparison  with  1913,  in 
the  number  of  vessels  entering,  total  tonnage,  and  the  quantity  of 
merchandise  discharged.     During  the  year  the  number  of  Spanish 
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and  foreign  vessels  cleared  from  Spanish  ports  was  1G,S54,  of  which 
1,824  went  in  ballast  and  15,030  cleared  with  cargoes,  taking  on  mer- 
chandise from  Spanish  ports  to  the  amount  of  11,134,020  metric  tons. 
As  in  the  case  of  vessels  entering,  there  was  likewise  a  decrease  in  the 
nnml>er  of  vessels  that  cleared,  the  total  tonnage,  and  the  amount  of 
cargo  taken. 
Establishment  of  Free  Ports — Operations  Permitted. 

Probably  at  no  time  has  the  question  of  free  ports  and  neutral  zones 
in  Spain  been  more  widely  discussed  and  more  progress  made  toward 
their  realization  than  during  the  year  1914.  It  was  argued  that 
Spain  is  especially  privileged  by  reason  of  her  geographic  position  to 
have  great  entrepots  for  transshipment  of  commodities,  whether  to 
Europe,  the  Americas,  or  the  Far  East.  The  country  can  act  as  an 
intermediary  in  international  commerce  for  the  tobacco  and  woods 
of  Cuba,  cacao  of  Venezuela,  the  wools  of  the  republics  of  the  Plate, 
the  nitrates  of  Chile,  and  the  cotton,  lumber,  metals,  and  wide  variety 
of  manufactured  goods  from  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  many 
important  maritime  cities  of  Spain,  such  as  Barcelona,  Bilbao,  Valen- 
cia, Malaga,  Cadiz,  Santander,  Coruna,  Vigo,  Mahon,  and  others,  are 
in  a  position  to  maintain  free  ports. 

During  the  year  1014,  as  a  result  of  agitation  throughout  the  coun- 
try, it  was  decided  to  establish  a  free  entrepot  at  Cadiz,  which  has 
already  had  a  period  of  great  prosperity  as  a  free  port.  In  October, 
1914,  the  Government  granted  the  petition  of  the  Commission  of 
Harbor  Works  at  Cadiz  to  install  a  free  entrepot  on  certain  specified 
property.  It  was  stipulated  that  within  the  free  inclosure  all  for- 
eign merchandise  could  be  entered,  such  as  is  now  admitted  in  the 
customs  precinct  at  the  port,  including  tobacco,  raw  and  manufac- 
tured, and  all  Spanish  merchandise  the  exportation  of  which  is  not 
embargoed.  These  commodities  lose  their  nationality  on  entering  the 
entrepot  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  if  sent  abroad.  Merchandise 
brought  into  the  free  zone  is  not  permitted  to  remain  more  than  four 
years,  after  which  period  it  must  be  exported  or  made  available  for 
consumption  in  Spain. 

Under  the  control  of  the  authorities  the  following  operations  will 
be  permitted  on  the  premises:  Change  of  packing  of  merchandise; 
diA'ision  of  merchandise  for  retail  use;  preparation  and  roasting  of 
cocoa  and  coffee;  shearing  of  skins;  preparation  of  woods;  washing 
of  wool;  and  extraction  of  oil  from  copra  and  oleaginous  seeds.  In 
fact,  all  operations  Avill  be  allowed  that  increase  the  value  of  the 
goods  entered  without  essentially  changing  their  character. 

Regulations  for  Storage  of  Merchandise — Free  Port  at  Cadiz. 

All  goods  entered,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  will  be  exempt 
from  transportation  tax  and  port  charges  or  any  impost,  whether 
State,  provincial,  or  municipal.  Foreign  merchandise  reexported 
from  the  entrepot  will  also  be  exempt  from  such  charges.  Domestic 
commodities  shipped  abroad  will  pay  the  transportation  tax  and  port 
charges  as  if  the  ex]>ortation  had  been  effected  at  the  time  of  entry 
at  the  enerepot.  Foreign  merchandise  taken  out  of  the  entrepot 
consumption  in  Spain  will  pa}^  the  same  charges  and  duties  as  if 
imported  direct.  The  Spanish  Government  does  not  guarantee  tho 
continued  existence  of  the  free  entrepot,  but  it  does  place  the  goods 
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stored  there  under  the  safeguard  of  the  Spanish  law  and  gives  a 
special  assurance  that  the  commodities  stored  therein  shall  under  no 
circumstances  be  subject  to  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, not  even  in  the  event  of  war  with  countries  of  which  the 
owners,  shippers,  or  consignors  of  the  same  may  be  citizens.  Laws, 
regulations,  and  existing  treaties  as  to  industrial  property,  trade- 
marks, patents,  and  commercial  nam.es  will  be  applicable  and  effective 
in  the  free  entrepot.    Eetail  sales  will  not  be  allowed  therein. 

The  scale  of  prices  for  the  storage  of  commodities  was  arranged 
provisionally  toward  the  end  of  the  year  and  appears  very  moderate, 
being  as  low  per  100  kilos  (220.4  pounds)  as  15  centimos  ($0,027)  for 
oils,  5  centimos  ($0,009)  for  sugar,  6  centimos  ($0,018)  for  coffee  in 
sacks,  15  centimos  ($0,027)  dry  hides,  20  centimos  ($0.03G)  for  raw 
tobacco,  30  centimos  ($0,054)  for  manufactured  tobacco,  and  other 
charges  in  harmony  with  the  foregoing.  For  the  use  of  covered, 
space  in  the  entrepot  20  centimos  ($0.03G)  per  day  are  charged  per 
each  sc|uare  meter  (1.196  square  yards). 

One  of  the  leading  institutions  that  petitioned  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment for  a  neutral  zone  at  a  Spanish  port  was  the  Spanish  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Habana,  which  desired  a  free  port,  preferably 
Cadiz,  in  order  to  deposit  therein  the  Cuban  products  formerly  sent 
to  Hamburg  and  other  free  ports,  since  closed  to  traffic.  This  body 
asserted  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  port  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  Hispano-American  commercial  interests.  Although  only  one 
free  entrepot  was  authorized,  and  that  at  Cadiz,  this,  nevertheless, 
shows  clearly  enough  the  forward  movement  that  is  recognizable  in 
the  domestic  and  international  commerce  of  Spain.  A  distinction  is 
made  in  Spain  among  the  simple  entrepot,  the  free  port,  and  the  free 
zone ;  although  the  free  or  neutral  zone  is  taken  to  be  in  practice  as  a 
certain  space  set  aside,  not  necessarily  very  extensive,  for  the  deposit, 
warehousing,  and  manipulation  of  commodities  that  would  otherwise 
be  subject  to  the  local  port  and  customs  regulations. 
Limitations  of  Concessions. 

At  the  close  of  December,  1914,  the  Government  presented  to  the 
Spanish  Parliament  a  bill,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  will 
be  accepted  in  its  main  lines  at  least,  empowering  the  Government  to 
concede  the  establishment  of  free  zones  in  such  Spanish  ports  as 
may  be  suitable  to  a  company  expressly  organized  for  this  purpose 
or  a  board  of  harbor  works,  to  a  chamber  of  commerce  or  of  trade, 
or  to  a  municipality  directly  interested  in  such  an  undertaking.  The 
organization  presenting  a  petition  to  the  Government  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  zone  shall  not  only  delimit  the  exact  grounds 
within  which  it  is  proposed  to  enclose  and  isolate  the  zone,  but  must 
make  an  exact  estimate  of  its  financial  resources  and  the  probable 
expense,  including  the  share  that  will  necessarily^  be  paid  for  the 
Government's  participation  in  its  work  of  supervision  through  its 
agents  at  the  free  zone.  The  body  obtaining  the  concession  can  not 
transfer  it  without  permission  of  the  Government.  In  no  case  Avill 
concessions  of  any  kind  be  made  within  the  zone  except  to  Spaniards 
or  to  Spanish  companies,  of  which  the  majority  of  the  board  of 
directors  are  Spanish  citizens.  The  company  obtaining  the  conces- 
sion for  the  free  zone  will  not  be  allowed  to  refuse  any  goods  for 
entry  or  handling  of  goods  except  on  legal  grounds.    Foreign  wheat 
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and  wine  will  not  l)c  admitted  to  the  free  zone  "without  payment  of 
customs  duties  and  Government  im]:)osts. 

The  Government  will  organize  the  supervision  and  efficiency  of 
service  in  the  free  zone,  all  expenses  for  which  will  lie  defrayed  by 
the  bod}^  holdinf^  the  ccmcession.  A  concession  will  hold  flood  for 
99  years;  upon  its  expiration  the  grounds  and  buildings  will  revert 
to  the  State  and  will  be  employed  in  improvino;  the  harbor  works. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  other  free  zones  will  be  ultimately 
founded  in  Spain  at  such  great  ports  as  Barcelona,  Bill)oa.  and 
others,  and  ]:)ressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  for  their  establishment. 
Some  opposition  has  been  shown  toward  the  free  zone  in  theory,  if 
not  in  practice.  Certain  manufacturers  lune  expressed  the  opinion 
that  such  industi-ies  as  would  be  carried  on  in  the  neutral  ground 
Avoiild  have  an  advantage  over  those  conducted  in  the  same  lines  out- 
side with  materials  on  which  the  duty  and  other  charges  had  already 
been  paid.  Agriculturists  of  the  interior  have  felt  that  with  the 
privilege  of  storing  foreign  produce  in  the  free  zone  they  would  be 
placed  at  a  disadvantage.  The  bugbear  of  a  possible  contraband 
trade  in  the  free  zone  has  also  been  mentioned  in  the  argument 
against  the  innovation.  In  spite  of  this  criticism  the  immense  bene- 
lits  that  Avould  accrue  to  Spain  by  the  establishment  of  free  zones 
at  at  least  one  great  port  on  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  are  stated  to  be  beyond  question. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Insurance  Companies. 

The  insurance  laws  of  Spain  have  been  the  object  of  particular 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  Spanish  legislators,  important  improvements 
having  been  added  in  recent  consecutive  years  through  enactments 
and  royal  decrees.  It  is  only  during  the  last  six  years  that  insurance 
of  all  kinds  in  Spain  has  been  comi)letely  regularized.  There  is  now 
an  Insurance  Commission,  the  chief  duties  of  which  are  to  supervise 
couipanies  doing  bueiness  in  Spain  and  to  scrutinize  their  work  with 
a  view  to  prevent  any  infractions.  Some  of  the  insurance  companies 
oi^erating  in  Si)ain  have  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  Avith  certain 
provisions  of  the  law  that  they  claim  hinders  them  in  their  work, 
and  they  asjnre  to  the  freedom  of  action  such  as  they  enjoyed  here- 
tofore. Before  authorization  is  given  to  a  company,  whether  do- 
mestic or  foreign,  to  operate  in  Spain  a  A'ery  careful  examination  is 
made  of  the  aims  and  status  of  the  proposed  organization  as  well  as 
its  solvency.  By  constant  inspection  the  Insurance  Commission  is 
able  to  see  to  the  strict  fulfillment  of  the  laws  by  the  several  com- 
panies and  to  proceed  promjitly  and  effectively  in  the  case  of  any 
contravention.  Although  writing  annually  only  a  relatively  moder- 
ate iimount  of  new  insurance,  there  is  nevertheless  a  gradual  prog- 
ress. Insurance,  now  based  on  scientific  principles,  subject  to  Gov- 
ernment inter\'ention.  has  the  confidence  of  the  ]iul)lic  in  this  country. 

There  are  203  insurance  companies  of  all  kinds.  Spanish  and  for- 
eign, operating  in  Spain.  Of  these,  118  are  Spanish  and  85  foreign. 
Of  the  20  devoted  to  life  insurance,  6  are  Spanish,  4  English,  3 
American,  3  French.  3  Austro-Italian,  and  1  Brazilian.  There  are  46 
companies  doing  a  fire  insurance  business,  of  which  17  are  Spanish, 
15  English,  12  French,  and  2  (lerman.  Of  the  15  accident  insurance 
companies,  7  are  Spanish,  4  French,  2  Austro-Italian,  and  2  Swiss, 
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Marine  insurance  is  transacted  by  43  companies,  of  which  11  are 
Si^anish,  4  English,  2  French,  3  Austro-Italian,  17  German,  4  Swiss, 
1  Bulgarian,  and  1  Dutch.  In  miscellaneous  insurance,  all  of  which 
are  Sj^anish  with  the  exception  of  2  French  companies,  out  of  a  total 
of  77,  9  specialize  in  live-stock  insurance,  4  failure  of  crops,  8  break- 
age of  glass,  2  rents,  29  health  insurance,  11  mutual  companies,  7 
tontine  insurance,  and  7  others. 

life  and  Fire  Insurance, 

Despite  the  criticism  offered  in  life  insurance  circles  that  opera- 
tions are  restricted,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number 
of  local  companies;  two  are  now  in  process  of  liquidation.  There  is 
no  discrimination,  provided  the  requirements  are  filled  by  foreign 
and  domestic  companies,  which  are  all  obliged  to  invest  in  Spain,  or 
deposit  under  Government  control,  funds  in  proportion  to  business 
done.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  Spanish  firm  has  headed  the  list 
of  companies  doing  life  insurance  business  in  Spain;  but  this  is 
closely  followed  by  two  American  companies,  the  premiums  taken 
in  by  one,  according  to  the  latest  statistics,  approximating  about 
$1,000,000  annually. 

Fire  insurance  ranks  next  in  importance  in  the  volume  of  business 
transacted,  the  average  amount  collected  in  premiums  being  some- 
what less  than  $4,000,000.  Great  advance  has  been  made  in  this 
branch  of  insurance  in  Spain.  The  rates  of  insurance  appear  to  have 
been  lessened  for  certain  risks,  and  the  premiums  now  asked  have 
been  tabulated  with  care  in  harmony  with  local  conditions.  It  is 
naturally  understood  that  in  some  ways  the  risks  are  the  same  as  in 
other  countries  for  certain  manufacturing  plants  or  merchandise 
insured ;  nevertheless  the  buildings  vary  greatly,  not  only  in  size  but 
in  material,  so  that  many  essential  differences  result  in  the  classjifjca- 
ti on  of  risks.  ,     ,.      ,    ,  ,  ^^vf.p"-,'^^'  ': 

The  companies  exercise  caution  before  insuring  by  inspecting  the 
factories,  noting  in  particular  the  crowding  of  raw  materials  and 
machinery,  the  space  between  the  latter,  the  height  of  the  ceilings, 
the  rooms  in  which  operatives  work,  absence  or  presence  of  dust  or 
refuse  accumulating  on  the  floors  of  different  parts  of  the  building, 
the  care  and  general  order  exercised  in  the  work,  thickness  and 
solidity  of  the  walls,  and  a  hundred  other  details  that  are  best  ob- 
served by  personal  inspection.  In  remote  places,  however,  the  same 
care  can  not  always  be  shown,  and  subagents  who  have  had  only 
slight  experience  must  be  depended  on  at  least  for  small  risks,  so 
they  are  generally  called  upon  to  submit  photographs  of  the  exterior 
of  the  building  to  be  insured,  as  well  as  ground  plans  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  more  important  interior  sections. 

Total  destruction  of  property  by  fire  is  very  rare  in  Spain,  and 
losses,  although  numerous  in  the  aggregate,  are  small  and  isolated. 
Hook-and-ladder  companies  exist  in  every  township,  but  are  not  often 
called  into  requisition.  The  oldest  and  largest  Spanish  fire  insurance 
company,  founded  in  1864,  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  about  $2,400,000. 
The  Spanish  companies  do  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  business, 
five  being  in  advance  of  the  largest  foreign  concern,  which  receives 
in  premiums  about  $150,000,  in  comparison  with  aiDproximately 
$1,200,000  for  the  leading  Spanish  company. 
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32  SUPPLEMENT   TO   COMMERCE   EEPOETS. 

Accident  and  Marine  Insurance. 

It  is  almost  iiupossi!)le  to  arrive  at  an  exact  comparative  estimate 
of  the  frrowth  of  accident  insurance  for  the  reason  that  there  are 
no  full  oliicial  statistics  in  this  relation  anterior  to  the  year  1908. 
This  particular  branch  of  insurance  has  undergone  vicissitudes  in 
recent  years  on  account  of  the  application  of  an  enforced  scale  of 
premiums,  and  in  addition  it  seems  that  the  expenses  of  conducting 
accident  insurance  arc  more  onerous  here,  because  the  accident  in- 
surance companies  are  confined  chiefly  to  this  single  class  of  business, 
whereas  the  fire  and  life  insurance  companies  oft^n  combine  life, 
fire,  and  accident,  some  doing  a  class  of  savings-bank  business  as 
well.  Although  there  are  sufficient  insurable  risks,  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  accident  insurance  is  developing  slowly  here.  This  insur- 
ance is  not  always  treat^^d  as  imperative,  and  the  erroneous  opinion 
prevails  that  the  profits  of  accident  insurance  are  high,  but  the  official 
returns  appear  to  indicate  the  contrary.  At  the  present  time  15  acci- 
dent insurance  companies  operate  in  Spain,  collecting  together  about 
$1,500,000  in  premiums  annually.  A  very  slight  increase  has  of  late 
been  observable. 

As  may  be  supposed,  Spain,  with  its  extensive  seacoast  and  its 
important  national  and  international  shipping,  is  generally  inter- 
ested in  marine  insurance.  There  has  been  a  close  competition  among 
the  various  com]ianies  operating  here  with  the  result  that  premiums 
have  been  much  lowered,  and  it  Avould  seem  that  conditions  are  more 
in  favor  of  the  insured  than  of  the  insuring  company.  Tliis  has 
acted  harmfully  on  Spanish  companies  in  particular,  and  many  appli- 
cations for  insurance  received  heretofore  have  gradually  ceased.  In 
addition  to  this.  Spanish  importers  are  often  obliged  to  pay  the  cost 
of  foreign  insurance  on  their  merchandise,  because  by  contract  the 
cost  of  insurance  is  included  in  the  price  of  the  commodities.  A  res- 
olute effort  has  been  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  marine  insur- 
ance in  Spain,  although  thus  far  no  beneficial  results  have  been  ob- 
tained, in  spite  of  the  cooperation  of  many  leading  foreign  com- 
panies. About  one-half  of  the  entire  business  in  marine  insurance  is 
done  by  a  single  Spanish  company,  the  balance  of  the  insurance  being 
written  by  the  remaining  i'2  foreign  and  domestic  companies. 

The  other  insurance  com])anies  are  engaged  chiefly  in  various  kinds 
of  casualty  insurance,  the  aggregate  of  premiums  falling  far  behind 
those  of  the  other  classes. 
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